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DO SMALL SCHOOLS MEAN LARGE COSTS? 


E. R. ENLOW 
Atlanta Public Schools 


In a recent survey! of certain aspects of the Atlanta Public School 
System, it was made to appear that the per-pupil costs in certain 
white elementary schools were exorbitant because of the small size 
of these schools as measured by average daily attendance (ADA). 
The data upon which this charge was based are given in the columns 
labeled X, and X, in Table I. The survey staff estimated possible 
savings to be effected by housing all pupils in building units of 500 
(ADA) or more, using a statistical procedure which is open to serious 
question, to say the least. Quoting the published report: “The median 
for schools with an average daily attendance under 500 is $70; and 
for schools over 500 average daily attendance $60.48. The difference 
is $9.52. If all pupils were housed in units of 500 or more, the total 
annual saving on operation, maintenance, and instruction costs alone 
would be approximately $90,330.” 

The present study represents an attempt to get beneath the super- 
ficial treatment which so readily yields large “savings” by a mere 
transition to bigness. First, it is absolutely certain that the size of 
a school, as measured by ADA, is not the sole determining factor 
in the cost. A casual scanning of the figures in Table I reveals that 
there is by no means any constant functional relationship between 
size (ADA) and per-pupil cost. The very cheapest school (Connally, 

. $49.04) is next to the smallest in size (ADA, 161.7). Again, the 
largest school (Kingsbery) is by no means the lowest in cost; in fact, 
eighteen of the forty-four schools, or about forty per cent of them, 
were operated at less expense per pupil than was Kingsbery. More- 
over, fourteen schools that had an ADA of less than 500 were operated 


1Reed, Thomas H., and Staff. The Governments of Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgi 
Consultant Service of the National Municipal League. Published by the Atlanta Cham 
of Commerce, February 5, 1938. 


*Tbid., p. TI-333. 
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TABLE I 
Per-Puri Cost anp Orser Factors ror THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
tn ATLANTA 

Average 
Per-Pupil Monthly Cen | 
Cost | Salary of Attendance 

Xi T = a 

Xs 4 Xs 
$ 66.90 451.4 $160.22 90.77 33.8 
108 .57 219.1 161.79 89.86 23.0 
3. Capitol View............ 70.00 268.9 136.37 92.44 29.4 
SQ 49.04 161.7 106.86 92.01 29.4 
71.51 422.1 147.17 91.60 29.2 
61.08 440.6 146.24 89.32 36.3 
105.21 139.4 159.79 86.51 22.6 
61.91 225.3 106.74 91.07 36.7 
75.14 333.9 130.24 88.39 27.6 
75.35 427.3 152.39 91.12 30.0 
59.45 706.1 139.11 89.46 32.5 
59.03 431.2 154.99 89.72 36.0 
64.96 464.2 138.32 90.53 29.2 
71.76 227.7 141.34 92.81 30.8 
66.96 551.4 153.19 91.98 31.9 
73.26 684.0 135.70 86.47 28.6 
65.65 585.1 148.77 93.15 29.2 
72.11 284.3 157.38 89.01 27.0 
64.58 498.3 148.60 91.11 30.8 
65.97 402.0 156.93 91.01 30.2 
: 61.74 556.6 154.95 90.88 33.5 
22. Inman Park............ 87.07 281.5 147.59 87.51 26.9 
NB eee 58.27 786.1 139.91 91.23 32.0 
81.47 238.3 132.17 90.38 27.9 
58.80 668.9 140.39 90.47 33.4 
26. Ki 62.47 1065.4 140.24 92.00 30.2 
66.44 641.1 159.19 91.03 30.7 
73.64 381.1 136.21 89.30 30.0 
56.07 476.3 151.84 92.05 35.0 
60.48 503.4 144.83 88.19 34.6 
eee 90.21 262.5 165.13 93.48 31.3 
OES eee 54.10 685.3 149.61 92.96 35.2 
33. Morningside............ 58.25 507.2 117.99 90.47 30.7 
58.45 511.0 151.36 92.51 35.2 
35. .90 257.2 146.75 89.87 30.4 
rae 80.12 329.6 124.82 94.72 25.8 
37. Slaton . 58.35 646.5 160.13 90.70 30.7 
Serre 61.77 376.9 146.85 92.26 31.2 
39. Spring. . 67.60 354.7 151.61 91.23 33.1 
73.27 212.0 166.10 93.22 30.2 
41. Sylvan Hills............ 59.27 294.1 116.53 92.43 33.6 
Ce 75.43 331.1 146.60 90.78 28.2 
43. Whitefoord............. 64.54 501.6 148.49 90.38 30.8 
illi 49.76 295.8 125.92 89.11 32.1 
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at below the average ccst (mean, $67.88), and seven of the fourteen 
had fewer than 400 pupils in ADA. 

The correlation between average daily attendance and per-pupil 
cost is found to be —.431, indicating that there is some tendency for 
larger schools to be operated at lower cost. This relationship is such, 
however, that predictions of per-pupil cost made from a knowledge 
of the size of the school (ADA) would be expected to average only ten 
per cent better than guesses, and such predictions would be likely 
to be more than $7.43 too high or too low in half the cases, that figure 
being the probable error of estimate. 

Since the correlation between size and cost is fairly low, as indi- 
cated above, it ought to be possible to find other factors beside 
average daily attendance which contribute to the variance in per- 
pupil cost. Three of these have been singled out, viz.: 

a. Average salary of teachers. A glance at the column labeled 
X, in Table I shows variations in average salary of the teachers 
(only) of the different schools, these averages ranging all the way 
from $106.86 to $166.10 per month. There seems to be a tendency 
for “birds of a feather [to] flock together” in teaching, some schools 
drawing a group of younger and lower-salaried teachers, and other 


‘schools holding a disproportionate number of teachers at the higher 
salary levels. 


TABLE II 


Measures oF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND DiIsPERSION FOR THE Five Factors Usrep IN 
Tus Stupy, TOGETHER WITH THE INTERCORRELATIONS OF Eacu witH ALL OTHERS 


The Variables 
Xi=Per Pupil Cost, White Elementary Schools 
X2= Average Daily Attendance 
Xs= Average Salary of Teachers 
X,=Per Cent Attendance 
X;=Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Coefficients of Correlation 


—.431 
ris= .3ol .115 
—.228 Ta = .042 = —.020 
—.747 .324 T3= —.092 .219 


Variable Arithmetic Standard | 
Mean Deviation 
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b. Per cent of attendance. Since the size of school was measured 
by the number of pupils in average daily attendance, it would seem 
that differences in attendance rate might be reflected in per-pupil 
cost. The per cents of attendance for the forty-four white elementary 
schools of Atlanta are given in Table I, column X,. 

c. The pupil-teacher ratio. If the salaries of teachers constitute 
a large share of the total costs, then it seems logical to expect that 
those schools which have the larger numbers of pupils (in ADA) per 
teacher would tend toward more economical operation. Pupil-teacher 
ratios are given in column X, of Table I. 

The ten zero-order coefficients of correlation (Pearson r), together 
with the means and standard deviations for the five variables of 
Table I, are given in Table II. The paired values yielding significant 
coefficients were plotted, and the resulting graphs inspected for 
rectilinearity of regression. The plotted graph for X, and X, values 
had a curvilinear appearance, but the difference between »,. and 
r,. was not not found to be significant, according to Blakeman’s Test 
for rectilinearity. The correlation ration y,, was larger than »,,., but 
we are here interested in the regression of variable 1 on variable 2, 
the dependence of cost upon size. 

The number of cases being forty-four, a coefficient of correlation * 
must have a value of not less than .385 in order to be three times 
its own standard error. This value is computed by solving for r the 
equation 

r i1—,r 
(c=) —= 
3 V44 
TABLE III 
Frrst-OrperR CoEFFICIENTS OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


Partialing Out Variable 


To be read rie.s= —.507, ries = —. 433, ete. 


4 

r Between Variables 
2 3 4 6 
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Hence all coefficients below .385 might possibly have resulted from 
chance associations of simple sampling in the given small “popula- 
tion” of forty-four, though we would not be justified in asserting 
that all values below .385 are known to be of no significance. 

Examination of these zero-order coefficients seems to indicate that 
per-pupil costs (X,) are more responsive (r,, — —.747) to fluctua- 
tions in pupil-teacher ratio (X,) than to variations in the factors 
X., X,, and X,. 

The constancy of these functional relationships between variable 
X, (per-pupil cost) and the other factors may be tested by partial 
correlation technique. Table III lists a majority of the first-order 
coefficients, Table IV those of the second order, and Table V furnishes 
the correlation (third-order) between X, and each of the other 
variables, in turn, when the other three are “held constant.” While 
a study of all these coefficients of partial correlation is interesting, 
special attention is called here to the third-order partials of Table V. 


TABLE IV 


SEconD-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


r Between Partialing Out Variables 
Variables 
23 24 25 3h 35 4B 
—.248 —.114 —.110 
—.735 —.697 —.754 
—.512 —.421 —.305 
.216 bi 
—.135 
.005 
.327 
.150 
To be read ris.23= —.248, ete. 
TABLE V 


TuHIRD-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF PARTIAL CORRELATION 


Partialing Out Variables 
r Between Variables 


- 234 - 235 245 
508 


To be read ris.24 = —.720, ete. 


4 
4 
# 
§ 
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Even after the effect of associated variations in the other factors 
has been eliminated mathematically, the net correlation (r,,.;, = 
—.720) between per-pupil cost and pupil-teacher ratio is still almost 
as high as at the start (r,, = —.747). Then the net correlation 
(T,s.04; = -508) between per-pupil cost and average salary of teacher 
jumps into second place from an initial zero-order value of r,, = .351. 
Third place in this hierarchy of third-order partial coefficients goes 
to the resultant relationship between cost and size, r,,.5,; = —.-427, 
which practically sustains its zero-order value of r = —.431. Last 
of all, after other concomitant variations have been “partialed out,” 
the net relation (r,,.,, — —.134) between cost and per cent of at- 
tendance has been reduced to negligible significance. 

The rank in magnitude of the third-order coefficients (above) 
seems to indicate that two other factors, pupil-teacher ratio (X,) 
and average salary of teachers (X,) are both more potent than is 
size of school (X,) in determining per-pupil cost in these Atlanta 
elementary schools. This hypothesis may readily be confirmed by 
use of the multiple regression equation, using “beta-weights” in 
order to eliminate differences due to varying dispersions and units 
of measurement. This multiple regression equation in standard score 
form is (B is used for the Greek letter beta) : 

Z, = Ze + + 2% + Bisosg 25, where Bi, = 


1s Migs 


k,, Koss 
and similarly for the other B’s (the k’s being alienation coefficients 
for the corresponding r’s). 
The resulting multiple regression equation is: 
Z, = —.272z, + .3825z, —.0750z, —.615z,, 

in which the numerical coefficients* represent the relative importance 
or effectiveness of the factors X,, X,, X,, and X, in their respective 
independent contributions to X,, or per-pupil cost. If the value .272 
be taken as unity, then the relative potency of the various factors 
is found to be: 


These findings are in line with our deductions from the third- 


Factor Relative Value 


Average daily attendance (X2)................... .272 1.00 
Average salary of teacher (Xs)................... .825 1.19 
Per cent of attendance (X4)..................... .075 .28 


*These coefficients are the beta-weights. Their values were checked by means of the 
Doolittle Method and all agreed within .003. 
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order coefficients of partial correlation. Thus we find that the pupil- 
teacher ratio, “in its own right,” is over twice as potent as is size of 
school (ADA) in accounting for per-pupil costs. One might reason- 
ably suppose that pupil-teacher ratio would be efficacious because of 
a relationship with average daily attendance. But the coefficient 
r ,, = .824 discounts such a supposition, indicating only a slight tend- 
ency for the larger schools (in ADA) to have the larger pupil-teacher 
ratios. Moreover, this relative effectiveness of the pupil-teacher 
ratio, indicated by the partial regression coefficient of .615, is inde- 
pendent of its contribution by virtue of correlation with any of the 
other factors. 

Again, the independent contribution of average salary of teachers 
toward per-pupil cost is of greater importance than is size of school 
(ADA), the partial coefficient of the former being 1.19 times that of 
the latter. Of least importance, as shown by the coefficient of .0750, 
is per cent of attendance. As a matter of fact, the coefficient of 
multiple correlation (R, (.;,;) = .837) shows practically as good esti- 
mation of cost without factor X, as with it (R, (.3,;) = .840). 

In order to ascertain the predictive value of the multiple regres- 
sion equation, coefficients of multiple correlation were calculated by 
means of the formula 
R, (2345) = Vv 1—k’,, Ke? 
and checked, both by rearranging the secondary subscripts and also 
from the beta-weights, using the formula 


R, (2345) = V Busses Tie + Tis + Ty 
The different possible multiple R’s are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
CorEFFICIENTS OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
Multiple R Value 
To be read Ri(os) = .592, ete. 
Beginning with the highest zero-order coefficient, r,, — —.747, 


it is now poss:ble to list in order of increasing predictive value the 
various coefficients of correlation (Table VII). 


j 
| 
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TABLE VII 
CorFFICIENTS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PREDICTIVE VALUE 
= —.747 


Examination of this list shows the ineffectiveness in every in- 
stance of variable number 4, per cent of attendance, in increasing 
predictive power. R, ,,,) is only .001 better than r,,; R, ;.,,) gains 
only .003 over R, «.;); R, (.,;) is only .002 superior to R, ;,,;); and 
R, (2345) is but .003 above R, ,.,;). 

We see, then, that a multiple regression equation based on the 
best combination of variables 2, 3, and 5 makes quite an effective 
instrument for predicting variable 1 (per-pupil cost). This is shown 
by the multiple R, ,.,,) of .837, which is as good for all practical pur- 
poses as R, ,.,,,) and does not necessitate the added labor of carrying 
variable 4. Since R?, ,,,,;) = .701, we may say that the combination 
of factors 2, 3, and 5 seems to account for seventy per cent of the total 
variance in per-pupil costs, a relatively high proportion. Further- 
more, the best-weighted combination of variables 3 and 5 does not 
lag far behind that of 2, 3, and 5 in predictive strength since 
R, (33) — .799. 

In the combination of factors 3 and 5, then, we have a most ef- 
fective answer to the notion that mere size (ADA) is the key to 
economy, for the predictions of cost from only these two factors 
(R, (,;)), without reference to size of school, are found to be much 
more accurate than those based on size (r,,). In fact, the probable 
error of estimate of predictions based upon a combination of average 
salary of teachers (X,) and pupil-teacher ratio (X,) is $4.95, while 
the probable error of predictions from size (ADA) alone is $7.43, 
which is fifty per cent greater. Furthermore, the value $4.95 is re- 
duced only to $4.51 by the inclusion of size of school (ADA) in the 
predicting battery forming the multiple regression equation. 

Perhaps the clearest way of determining what part size alone 
plays in per-pupil costs is by means of estimation based upon the 
multiple-regression equation in “score” form. If each beta-weight 
is multiplied by the corresponding sigma quotient, o,/c,, o,/0;, etc., 
and if X-M be substituted for each x or deviation, the equation be- 
comes a predicting instrument in terms of the actual units used for 
the variables. This equation is 


X, = —.0177 X, + .280 X, — .516 X, — 2.392 X, + $155.80. 


8 eee [July 
Ri Gs) = .748 . 
Ri (ss) = .774 
Ri (a5) = .777 
Ri (ss) = .799 
Ri (ss) = .801 
Ri (2353) = .837 
Ri = .840 
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If, now, mean values (from Table II) are substituted for X,, X,, 

and X,, the equation becomes 

X, = $75.56 — .0177X.,, 
the term —.0177X, representing the net contribution due to size 
(ADA). 

By substituting the ADA values of column X, of Table I in the 
above equation we find estimated per-pupil costs allowing for dif- 
ferences in size of school, “other things being equal.” The results 
of the application of this predicting equation, together with the orig- 
inal per-pupil costs for comparison, are given in Table VIII. Note 
that the average (M) cost is the same for both columns, but the 
extreme variations in the original figures have been “ironed out” 
by equating other factors beside size of school (ADA). Note that 
when size is the sole determining variable of cost (of those used in 
this study), the values range in the sixty’s and early seventy’s, except 
for Kingsbery which is doubtless underpredicted, due to the fact 
that its extreme size probably puts it out of the range of rectilinearity 
of regression. 

The estimated total cost (with factors except size “evened up’’) 
for the 9,488.5 pupils in twenty-nine schools of below 500 ADA is 
given in the column labeled X,X, in Table VIII. It is found by multi- 
plying the predicted per-pupil value (X,) by the number of pupils 
in ADA (X.). This amount totals $657,137.90. If these pupils 
were housed in schools of 500 ADA, the cost estimate would be $66.71 
per pupil or a total of $632,977.84 for the 9,488.5 pupils. The differ- 
ence between these two amounts represents a “paper” savings of 
$24,160, which is only slightly more than one-fourth the “saving” 
of $90,330 computed by the survey staff. If any figure is to be used 
to estimate financial saving to be gained by abandoning all schools 
housing less than 500 pupils in ADA, this value of $24,160, and not 
$90,330, would be the best estimate. 

At the same time, however, it must be kept in mind that if the 
teachers of the system were distributed in such a manner that their 
average salary was the same in every school, and if the pupil-teacher 
ratio and per cent of attendance were also both at average value for 
every school, then the estimated cost in the fifteen schools of more 
than 500 ADA would be $611,271.44, as compared with an actual 
cost of $594,216.68. Hence, a saving of $17,055 is already being 
effected in these large schools by other factors than size of school. 
Subtracting this saving of $17,055 from the “paper” saving of $24,- 
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TABLE VIII 


Prepicrep Per-Purim Cost, AssuMING AVERAGE TEACHER’S SaLaRy, Per Cent 
ATTENDANCE, AND Pupit-TEacHER Ratio 


[July 


Xi Xi XiX2 XiX2 
Predicted Actual Below Above 
Cost Cost 600 ADA 500 ADA 

eee $67 .57 $ 66.90 $30,501.10 

71.68 108.57 15,705.09 

3. Capitol View.......... 70.80 70.00 19,038.12 

72.70 49.04 11,755.59 
68.09 71.51 28,740.79 

67.76 61.08 29,855. 

73.09 105.21 10,188.75 

71.57 61.91 16,124.72 

9. Fair. 69.65 75.14 23,256.14 

11. Formwalt............ 63.06 $44,526.67 
OSS 67.93 59.03 29,291.42 

13. 67.34 64.96 31,259.23 
71.53 71.76 16,287.38 

16. Grant Park........... 63.45 43 ,399.80 
17. Harris. 65.20 , 148.52 
18. Haygood............. 70.53 72.11 20,051.68 

66.74 64.58 33 , 256.54 

20. Home Park........... 68.44 65.97 27,512.88 

21. Howell....... 65.71 36,574.19 
22. Inman Park . . 70.58 87.07 19,868.27 

23. S. M. Inman. 61.65 48 ,463 .06 
71.34 81.47 17,000.32 
ery... 56.70 62.47 60,408.18 
27. Kirkwood 64.21 41,165.03 
68.81 73.64 26, 223.49 

29. Lin. . 67.13 56.07 31,974.02 
70.91 90.21 18,613.88 
32. Moreland............. 63.43 43 ,468.58 
33. Morningside 66.58 33 , 769.38 
34. Peeples... 66 . 52 33,991.72 
35. Pryor. 71.01 60.90 18 ,263.77 
36. dale . 69.73 80.12 22,983.01 
68.89 61.77 25,964.64 
69.28 67.60 24,573.62 

40. Stanton 71.81 73.27 15,223.72 
41. Sylvan Hills.......... 70.35 59.27 20 ,689 .94 
69.70 75.43 23 ,077 .67 
43. Whitefoord........... 66.68 33 , 446.69 
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160 which might possibly be made by eliminating “small” schools of 
less than 500 ADA leaves only $7,105 net saving after all. 

But the majority of these smaller schools are in the more sparsely 
settled areas, where their abandonment would create a serious pupil- 
transportation problem, let alone the effect on community integrity 


and real estate values. Hence, any sort of computed saving to be 
gained by elimination of “small” schools of less than 500 ADA is 
probably more fictitious than real, so far as the white elementary 
schools of Atlanta are concerned. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 
There was held on the Peabody campus, July 
21 and 22, the First Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions. The Institute was sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and Peabody College. 


All of the papers presented at the Institute will 
be printed in the September issue of the Peabody 


Journal of Education. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE REGISTRAR 


TOPSY O’DELL 
Registrar, Beckley College 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find practically 
all of the larger universities of Europe having an official that per- 
formed the duties of the Registrar, though he was not always given 
that title. 

Rashdall, in speaking of universities of the Middle Ages, says 
that, in addition to the Chancellor, Rectors and higher officials of 
the school, there were “two Massarii, or Treasurers, the Notarius, the 
Syndicus or common advocate.” (11: 193.) He explains in a footnote 
regarding the Notarius that “he kept the Matricula and recorded the 
acts of the University.” (11: 193.) 

Since these are important functions of the Registrar today, it is 
logical to assume that the Notarius was a Registrar in the University 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In writing of the officials of the University of Paris in the early 
fourteenth century, Rashdall says that, among other officials, there 
was “the common Procurator ad litem or Syndicus, afterwards styled 
the Promotor Universitatis, who was the chief permanent official 
of the University, combining the functions of a University Counsel 
or Solicitor with some of those which would now be discharged by 
a Registrar. At a later date a Scribe or Secretary was appointed 
distinct from the Syndic. The duties of Registrar had in early days 
of the University been discharged by the Rector... .” (11: 414.) 

There was evidently quite a variation in the duties of the Syndic 
of the different universities of the Middle Ages. In Bologna the 
Syndics were appointed for the purpose of holding scrutiny over the 
Rector at the close of his term of office in order to collect deficient 
fines that the Rector had failed to collect for the University. (11: 180.) 
In Rostock University in Germany there was an official called the 
Promotor et Superintendens which was “a sort of public prosecutor 
or executive officer of the University entrusted with the enforcement 
of the statutes, even when an offense was committed by the Rector 
himself. He becomes in fact a sort of permanent and acting repre- 
sentative of the merely honorary, often very youthful, and ever 
changing Rector of those days.” (12: 258.) This official acquired 
more prominence and importance in German Universities than else- 
where. (12: 258.) 

If the proper interpretation has been made it is found that, in 


i 
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general, universities had a Notarius which corresponds to the present 
Registrar, and a Syndicus, which in general, was a “common advo- 
cate.” But in the University of Paris the Syndicus, which was later 
called Promotor, discharged duties similar to those of the present- 
day Registrar, while in Bologna the Syndicus was more or less a 
guard on the Rector, and in Rostock he was a “public prosecutor or 
executive officer.” 

It is possible, however, that the Syndicus or Promotor did per- 
form some of the duties of the Registrar, even in Bologna and Ros- 
tock. No mention was made in any available sources regarding the 
Registrar or the official performing his duties in these institutions. 

It is only when we turn to the English universities that we find 
specific dates for the establishment of the office of Registrar. Huber 
says at the close of the thirteenth century that these duties were per- 
formed by the Chancellors and “with the growth of the establishment 
division of labor was requisite...” (5: 18) and he passed these duties 
along with others to someone else. In giving detailed accounts of 
officials, he says, “‘As to the more subordinate officers of Record- 
keeper, Secretary, Registrar and Librarian they doubtless all existed, 
in fact ever since the university became possessed of the things which 
rendered them necessary; but they are never named as definite and 
distinct academic officers before the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” (6: 138.) 

This latter statement will allow one to date the Registrar as a 
specific official of the English universities from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century if the quoted authority is reliable. The first record 
available of the appointment of a Registrar is taken from a present- 
day Registrar, Marion H. Blair, who visited the University of Cam- 
bridge and found among the records that in 1506 one Robert Hobbs 
“ ‘was this year constituted Registrary of the University by grace.’ ” 
(1: 292.) It was found also that during the sixteenth century Cam- 
bridge had four Registraries. (1: 293.) The duties of these Regis- 
traries varied as much from the duties of the modern Registrar as 
did those of the continental universities among themselves. In speak- 
ing in this regard we find that “although Mr. Hobbs was not con- 
cerned with credits and transcripts, he was regulator of university 
ceremonies, which was no mean task in those days of pageantry, and 
he must have performed until he resigned in 1543.” (1: 292.) 

In speaking of the successors of this first Cambridge Registrar, 
Miss Blair says: 


His successor, John Were, left diaries describing the ceremonies, but it was 
Mathew Stokes who made a record of the duties and responsibilities of his office. 
Mr. Fuller in Worthies of Buckinghamshire says of him, “A Register he was 
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indeed, both by his place and painful performance therein, for he saw two worlds, 
that before and after the Reformation. To secure whose succession to posterity 
Mr. Stokes with great industry and fidelity collected a catalogue of Chancellors, 
Vice-Chancellors, and Proctors.” . . . he had an oil painting made depicting 
“all habits of the several degrees and offices of the University.” The painting 
now hangs in the upper hall of the Registry, and shows the duties performed 
by Mr. Stokes and his successors in office, not the least of which was the testing 
of all weights and measures used by the merchants of the town. (1: 292.) 

Besides acting as “clerk of the Market” the Registrary is pictured placing 
Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors, and Proctors in proper academic formation, and 
as sitting at a long table with weighty documents before him. (1: 293.) 

. . . but in spite of the wide demands made upon them their salaries must 
have been small and in 1624 we find the following appeal presented to the King: 

“The Humble Petition of James Tabor register of the university of Cam- 
bridge sheweth 

“That whereas your majesty did about ten years past command the vice- 
Chancellor and heads of colleges in you said university that all persons to be 
admitted to any degree there should first subscribe to the articles of supremacy 
literugy of the church of England . . . for the religious observation of which 
your majesties commands your supplicant hath always been appointed by the 
vice-Chancellor to attend that service to his great trouble and hindrance, the 
profits of his place being very small and having no allowance given him for 
any such publick service. 

“That it therefore please your most sacred majesty . . . that every person 
hereafter admitted to any degree in the said university shall pay to the register 
there for his diligent and faithful keeping the book of the said subscriptions 
and attendance of that service.” (1: 293, taken from Cooper: Annals of Cam- 
bridge.) 

Apparently the “Humble Petition” was received with favor, as the record 
shows that in consideration of “his daily attendance and labor” the Registrary 
was authorized to charge the subscribers a fee of 6 d. each. The amount was 
increased in 1646. In return for the fee the Registrary was required “to provide 
and safely keep the book of subscriptions fairly bound and clapped or tyed up,” 
to check lists of candidates for degrees, and to superintend the orderly admission 
of those desiring to subscribe, preventing the “great disorder at the times of 
subscription by unruly crowding and stewing whereby the register attending 


that service hath been discouraged and wronged by some unruly person.” 
(1: 293-4.) 


Huber tells us that another function of the Registrar prior to 
1522 was that of Public Orator when, at times, he was appointed 
to that capacity by the Chancellor. (7: 461.) 


In speaking of the office of Registrar of the University of Dublin, 
Taylor tells us that “the period when this officer was first regularly 
appointed is not clearly ascertained, as it appears that for several 
years the provost kept a record or minutes of the proceedings. The 
inconvenience of that mode suggested the propriety of electing one 
of the fellows to do that duty.” (15: 264.) This at any rate would 
have been a much later date than the establishment of the office 
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at Cambridge, since the University of Dublin was not founded 
until 1591. 

From these findings the fact can be seen that, as will be seen 
later in regard to American institutions, the office of Registrar 
evolved from the head of the institution, and as the duties of the 
head became widespread they were gradually passed on to a subor- 
dinate. It is also a fact that the profession of Registrar is approxi- © 
mately a half millennium old, though, in most cases the importance 
of the office was probably insignificant. Its actual evolution in those 
early institutions will probably never be known. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE REGISTRAR IN AMERICA 


It is as difficult to trace the history of the Registrar in American 
institutions prior to the nineteenth century as it is in the Middle 
Ages prior to the sixteenth century. It is probable that the office, 
as such, did not exist in America much before the nineteenth century. 
This is due in part to the fact that our early institutions of higher 
learning were founded on a small scale. Few administrative officers 
were needed since the duties were nominal and the student body 
small. McGrath says, “The comparatively simple administrative or- 
ganization which characterized the college or university of the nine- 
teenth century has become more complex as the size of institutions 
increased. One of the offices which has evolved in this administrative 
development is the office of the registrar.”” (9: 205.) McConn, who 
has made studies of the Registrar as an administrative official, says: 

At first the President was the entire administration. In time, however, it 
generally became inconvenient for the President to perform all the administrative 
duties connected with his institution, including the clerical work, in addition, 
of course, to a heavy (teaching) schedule. Accordingly, the Board of Trustees 
was pretty uniformly induced to employ a clerical assistant to the President, 
who generally took over first of all the keeping of the records of students. Such 
a clerical assistant—often originally the President’s stenographer—was in a 
large number of institutions the nucleus of the present Registrar’s Office. In 
this way, from the very beginning, the development of our administrative organi- 
zation has been based largely on the accidental capacities of individuals rather 


than on any study of functional relationships. Doubtless this was inevitable 
historically. (8: 36-7.) 


Nicholas Murray Butler described the evolution of the Registrar 
thus: 


The Registrar here at Columbia was at first the President, and you will find 
here in these old records . . . original entries in the handwriting of the President 
of the College. That was true in New England, it was true also in the Middle 
West, when the first colleges, generally under the auspices of an ecclesiastical 
organization, were founded during the first three or four decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Then it was usual to assign these duties to a professor, who 
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was the recording officer of the Faculty. That happened next here at Columbia, 
and there are in the safe .. . the records of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century or the early half of the nineteenth century that show that the duties 
now devolving on the Registrar were performed here by the Secretary of the 
Faculty. Then later a clerk was provided; not a Registrar, but a clerk. He 
assisted the President in writing letters, in keeping records, in checking up the 
very small and insignificant accounts of those days. He wrote up the minutes 
of the Faculty meeting, at the dictation, perhaps, or under the guidance of the 
professor who was the Secretary of the Faculty. That officer developed eventually 
into the Registrar with his group of assistants, with his clerical staff, and with 
all the modern paraphernalia of an office of record and account. (2: 156-7.) 


From this we see that the ancestral tree of the Registrar in 
America is rooted in the President, and has gradually evolved into 
the present status. 

In order to consider that process of evolution it will be well to 
consider it through the duties of the office. As has been pointed out 
in the universities of the Middle Ages, the duties of the Registrar 
varied to a great degree in different institutions. This has been the 
chief characteristic of the office in the different institutions of Amer- 
ica and is true, in some degree, even today. In speaking of the 
present century Friley tells us that: 


It is interesting to note the wide variation in the duties of the Registrar of 
1910. In most cases the duties now commonly understood as belonging to the 
Registrar’s office were scattered all over the campus; only in a few cases was 
there a definite and consciously planned centralization. The office had developed 
in an amazingly haphazard manner, the incumbent very frequently being drawn 
from the ranks of the clerical staff, or perhaps from the faculty, but seldom 
having any training for the work. His principal duty was that of recording 
grades. ... Beyond that point nearly every phase of the work properly belonging 
to the Registrar could be found in the hands of some other administrative officer. 
(3: 201-2.) 


A study of ninety-five institutions made as late as 1912 revealed 
a total of thirty different functions besides teaching, performed by 
the Registrars, with each Registrar performing from two to eight 
of the functions which were as follows: 


1. Registrar 

2. Secretary of College 

3. Recorder 

4. Secretary of Alumni 

5. Cashier, Bursar or Accountant 
6. College Editor 

7. Publicity Man 

8. Chief Mailing Clerk 

9. Dean 

0. Secretary of Corp., or Board of Trustees 
1. Treasurer 
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. Purchasing Agent 
13. Business Director 
14. Statistician 

15. General Information Bureau 
16. Filing Clerk 


17. Corresponding Secretary with Prospective Students 
18. Examiner 


19. Adviser of Freshmen 
20. Secretary of Faculty 
21. Room Assignments 
22. Secretary.to President 
23. Member of Appointments Committee 

24. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
25. Vice-President 

26. Assistant to Treasurer 

27. Supervision of Students in Dormitories 
28. Secretary, Academic Couneil 

29. High School Visitor 

. Assistant to Chaplain (14: 45-6) 


McGrath, in a study of thirty-two institutions, found that before 
1915 twenty-one of these institutions had the Registrar’s Office 
combined with other offices. He found that the most frequent com- 
binations were Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty, Registrar 
and Librarian, Registrar and Secretary to the President, and Reg- 
istrar and Assistant Librarian. (9: 206.) In a study of 589 Regis- 
trars in 1930, Gantt found 40.5 per cent had the single title of Reg- 
istrar, or 239, while thirty-eight acted as Registrar, but had the title 
of Dean, fifteen had the title of President, twenty-one had the title 
of Secretary, and forty-nine had the title of some other adminis- 
trative officer. This author also found that approximately thirty 
per cent of the total number did active teaching. (4: 117.) 

With such a variety of combinations it is impossible to trace the 
evolution of the Registrar step by step without dealing with each 
institution separately. It seems to have passed through the entire 
category of administrative officials on its way to the Registrar of 
today. 

In considering the evolution from the standpoint of dates a study 
has been made of available catalogs and histories of the institutions 
of the early part of the nineteenth century and combined with 
other studies. 

The first listed Registrar found was at the College of Physicians . 
and Surgeons. The catalog lists a Register in 1807. This college 
was combined with Columbia College, now Columbia University, in 
1860. (16: 33.) From the records of the University of Michigan 
was found a Registrar as early as 1817. The University was, 
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at that time, the Catholepistemiad, or University, of Michigania. 
(13: 206.) 

McGrath found that Brown University appointed a Registrar in 
1828. (9: 207.) He madea study of the office of Registrar from 1860 
to 1933 in the following thirty-two institutions: 


University of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, University of Missouri, University of Nebraska, Ohio State University, 
University of Wisconsin, Brown University, Cornell University, Dartmouth Uni- 
versity, Howard University, New York University, University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, Yale University, Amherst College, Bucknell University, 
Colby College, Colgate University, Hamilton College, Lafayette College, Wesleyan 
College, Williams College, Beloit College, Carleton College, Grinnell College, 
Knox College, Lawrence College, Oberlin College, Olivet College, and Wabash 
College. (9: 207.) 


His study revealed that the median year for the establishment of 
the Registrar’s office of the first eight institutions was 1864. The 
median for the remaining divisions of eight was 1887, 1889, and 
1887, respectively. Dartmouth was the last of the list to appoint 
a Registrar. This was in 1902, the duties having been previously 
performed by the assistant to the Dean. All of the others had a 
Registrar before 1900. (9: 207.) To quote from the study made 
by McGrath: 

Five of the large eastern institutions had established the office of registrar 
by 1870, while only one of the eight state and eight small eastern institutions 
and one of the small western colleges had established the office by that year. 
(9: 207.) The disparity between these twenty-four institutions (the last twenty- 
four of the above list) and the eight large eastern colleges and universities (the 
first eight of the above list) in the date of establishment of the office may be 
explained by the fact that in some of those institutions which established the 
office of registrar early, this officer usually performed the functions of the secre- 
tary of the faculty as well as those later devolving upon the registrar. An 
instance of this practice is found in Brown University where no secretary of 
the faculty appears until 1891, although the registrar is found as early as 1828. 
The following quotations from the statutes of Howard University for 1878-79 
shows that the registrar also acted as secretary of the faculty in that institution: 
“It is the duty of the registrar of the college to conduct ordinary business with 
the students; and to keep a record of the proceedings of the faculty.” (9: 208.) 


McGrath found that Brown University was the first of the above 
institutions to establish the office of Registrar, but the author found 
that the University of Michigan, or the forerunner of that institution, 
had a Registrar twenty-one years before the date of the establish- 
ment of the office at Brown University. This difference may be due 
to the fact that McGrath did not consider the Catholepistemiad, or 
University, of Michigania, but just the University of Michigan after 
it was established under the name it bears at the present time. 
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McGrath also brings out the fact in his study that “in the state 
institutions the Registrar’s office became a full-time post almost 
from the beginning.” (9: 209.) This may be partly attributed to the 
fact that the state universities were not prominent until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and also to the fact that they were, 
in most cases, better able, financially, to have the necessary adminis- 
trators. 


The fact should not be overlooked that in the majority of these 
early institutions the Registrar was also a teacher, or part-time 
teacher. 

Research reveals that after 1890 there was a definite trend toward 
the establishment of the office of Registrar in American institutions 
of higher learning. This has been attributed to the introduction of 
the elective system which created additional administrative burden 
for the colleges and universities. (9: 208-9.) 


As has been previously pointed out, these early Registrars per- 
formed a variety of duties. This remained true until the organiza- 
tion of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars in 1910. 
From the very beginning of this organization an effort was made 
to determine and define the functions and duties of the Registrar. 
(3: 202.) 

Friley tells us that: 


By 1915 the solution of the most routine problems of the registrar’s office 
was in sight . . . faculty committées and individual members were persuaded 
that all matters pertaining to administration, registration, and the keeping of 
records should be centered in one office. New office appliances were devised, 
often as a result of the patient efforts of some progressive registrar; and faculty 
and administrative officers came slowly to the realization that, after all, some- 
thing good in the way of definite and constructive information might come out 
of the registrar’s office. (3: 203.) 

Nothing has aided the advancement of the Registrar to his present 
status as much as the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
This organization has helped to define the duties of the Registrar 
apart from those of other administrative officials until today the 
office is one of importance to the institution. “. . . it is a kind of 
pivot for the educational administration of the whole university.” 
(10: 73.) 

In scanning current catalogs of institutions of higher learning, it 
was found that the majority of universities list the Registrar as a 
separate and distinct office. Smaller schools tend to have the Reg- 
istrar and some other administrative office combined. As a whole, 
the tendency is definitely toward a separate office as the institution 
grows and the enrollment increases. 
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ANALYZING THE MARKET FOR EDUCATION 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


Interpreting the public schools to the community which supports 
them is now a recognized activity in educational procedure. Once 
we “sold” the schools to the public, or thought we did. But around 
1933 those engaged in educational pursuits began to question the 
success of the efforts which had been made. If a satisfied customer 
is necessary to every sale made, then there had been no sale. 

Salesmanship, advertising, the whole family of publicity members 
still have an unsavory taste in the mouth of many educators. The 
terminology used indicates that response. We have press agents in 
one field, but in public education we have public relations councillors. 
In the commercial world we have publicity experts, but in the educa- 
tional world we say such persons interpret the schools to the public. 
It is patent that every teacher, janitor, principal, and superintendent 
interprets the school to the public. So do the pupils. And in some 
communities, so do the Ladies’ Aid and the Rotary Club. 

The trouble of such lies in that which is everybody’s business be- 
comes nobody’s business, and while the school is interpreted, while 
it gets publicity, it is haphazard, ineffectual, often unfavorable. It 
is just that because the laws by which publicity works are per- 
fectly neutral in their effects; they are just as sound when they 
destroy as when they construct. 

Any correct handling of school publicity must be definitely planned, 
controlled, and scientifically regulated. 

Suppose the manufacturer of an article wishes to study his sales 
possibilities. Perhaps he wants to know whether it is possible to 
sell more of the product in a given territory. He does not wait for 
accidental information to come to him. Nor does he risk anybody’s 
hunch. He has a scientific study made in the light of modern busi- 
ness knowledge and business psychology, both of which, and in this 
respect they are like the school setup, are based fundamentally on 
the psychology of human behavior. 

Some such study would include consumer analysis. That is, a 
study of the consumer’s wants. In marketing education, it would 
be the wants of the people who support the schools. There would 
be also a product analysis. What is the commodity called educa- 
tion? What does it do for one? Can one get along without it? 
How does it satisfy the real “wants” of the people? 

What does the prospect “want”? How does this product which 
I am marketing satisfy that “want”? Having answered those ques- 
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tions, the manufacturer would make a sales analysis. This would 
be a study of the past sales. From this study he would get a picture 
of what he has been doing, and from the picture he could plan his 
future efforts. The school official would start in the same manner; 
that is, with what has been done, is being done, and from the picture 
he would get a point of departure for future action. 

Having these analyses before him, the manufacturer essays their 
interrelationships. He wants to know the reaction of one upon 
the other. In the future he can plan for a better coordination of all 
those factors. 

The school official who makes a like analysis can get a like picture 
of the interacting forces upon the educational setup for which he 
is held more or less responsible. Professor Harry Hepner, in his 
“Psychology in Modern Business,” calls this fourth scientific analysis 
“Market Analysis.” I presume the educator could speak of his 
market analysis.too. For that is exactly what it is—an educational 
market; it is a final analysis of the coordinating forces from which 
the whole community gets its attitude toward the school. 

Much that has been written on school publicity loses sight of 
the “prospective buyer.” Where the buyer has not been lost sight 
of, the laws governing his responses, even his stereotypes, have been 
ignored. We presume to study the child in a dispassionate, scientific 
manner, and in doing so we feel no lowering of our educational dig- 
nity. Using the same fundamental laws to interpret our findings 
with reference to that child should not be beneath our educational 
dignity. In this case it is possible to “sell” the people what they 
already own. 

For instance, the consumer does not always know his real “wants.” 
No one who has sold either clothing or automobiles will deny that 
buyers always know what they want. School officials are looked up 
to as leaders in educational thought, just as our medical authorities 
are looked up to as leaders and guardians of the public health. We 
do not ask the man in the street when to quarantine a home for 
smallpox, or when to close the schools to check an epidemic. The 
superintendent’s duty is to lead the people in their educational 
“wants.” Some one has defined the purpose of education as a means 
of increasing man’s wants. : 

It is equally obvious that school officials should make every effort 
to analyze their educational product in the light of public needs. 
Perhaps they should not stop there. They should take into consid- 
eration the ability of the people to pay for what they actually “want.” 
Nebraska, for instance, is supposed to be falling below what the state 
is capable of paying for its educational needs. The famous “White 
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Spot” advertising slogan has much merit in it, but perhaps education, 
just now, is not included. 

The days of the New England town meetings are sufficiently long 
ago that we can refer to them as “way back when”; this time “way 
back when” the simple life made it possible to tell all the people 
about their schools at one meeting of all the people. The com- 
plexity of modern life makes such a procedure unthinkable. Educa- 
tional publicity, school interpretation, whatever you choose to call 
it, must compete with hundreds of other matters which take the 
time and the attention of the patrons and the supporters of the 
school. This competition must be made through the same channels 
of enlightenment, through the same media of influencing public 
opinion, as the movie, the state fair, and all other public affairs 
which depend upon the buying public for their existence. The tax- 
payer should be convinced that there are no bargains in education; 
that he can get only the kind of education for the child which he 
is willing to pay for. He should know from his experience in other 
public affairs that this is of necessity true. 

Referring to Professor Hepner again, he makes a rough classi- 
fication of prospects which buy this or that commodity. It is patent 
that distinct “types” rarely exist; that there will be overlapping. 
But as I look at his classification I can see that for every type he 
mentions there is an application to the educational prospects in any 
given community. 

They are: 

The disinterested prospect. 
The too-busy-to-listen. 

The too-poor-to-buy. 

The too-agreeable-to-buy. 
The hard-boiled. 

Since the schools should concern every one, there should be no 
disinterested people in the community; but, unfortunately, there are. 
Professor Hepner says this type may be “the man who is neutral” 
or “the one who is of frozen expression and manner.” 

A teacher consulted the writer on one occasion with reference to 
the best method of handling three children of the same family who 
made up the disturbance in her school. His first advice was to con- 
sult the father. “I did,” the teacher replied, “and he said, ‘Shoot 
them. I don’t care!” I suspect such a father would be Exhibit A 
of the disinterested educational prospect. In other communities, 
retired farmers have been segregated as a type of the disinterested 
educational prospect. 


I suspect a casual reflection would place more prospects in the 
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second class than in any of the others. Many men and women, par- 
ents, taxpayers, who should be vitally interested in their school are 
“too-busy-to-listen.” These same persons do listen, moreover, when 
they are told that the schools cost too much. Obviously, according 
to the laws of salesmanship, we must get their attention, even if we 
have to use drastic methods. 

We are well acquainted with persons who are “too-poor-to-buy” 
better schools for their children. They have been much in the lime- 
light since 1933. Too frequently it has been really true. No one 
can visit sections of the Dust Bowl after a period of drouth, or 
after a grasshopper raid, and deny the claim of these people. Per- 
haps other solutions for educating the children of these unfortunate 
districts will have to supplant that of local taxation. 

I sat in on a meeting of the board of directors of a service club 
last summer. The question of schools came up. The condition of 
the schools was discussed. Teachers’ salaries were mentioned. Every 
man present was “disgusted.” Every man there agreed something 
ought to be done about it. But like Amos when Andy was put in 
jail, I found that no one present “felt” that he could “afford” to 
take any action. They were simply “too-agreeable-to-buy.” 

It is a common experience to have lawyers, doctors, and other pro- 
fessional men sympathize with school conditions. They declare that 
it is outrageous to have such “worthy servants” poorly paid. Again, 
too frequently, not always, these well-intentioned men are “too- 
agreeable-to-buy.” 

The advice commonly given to the salesman who has to call on a 
hard-boiled prospect is that the man in question has a “bear-cat 
exterior,” but in reality he has a “house-cat interior.” The infor- 
mation is supposed to check the fears of the salesman, and show him 
how to get the “house-cat” part to purr. 

Not that public education has fully won its battle for existence; 
it has not. There are those who object to free education beyond 
the high school. The number of such objectors, proudfully we report, 
is relatively small. The really “hard-boiled” educational prospect 
usually has some personal grudge against the local setup. Some- 
thing between him and the school authorities has made him bitter. 
The “house-cat interior” can be brought to the surface, provided 
the right approach is used. Often this approach will be successful 
or unsuccessful, dependent entirely upon who does the approaching. 

A concerted effort of good will toward the schools should be the 
aim of the school authorities. An educational “Market Analysis” 
will not be amiss. All factors in the setup should work not only as 
separate entities, but also cooperatively. 


—— 
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Just as the manufacturer no longer depends upon political divi- 
sions for his analysis, so must the educator, or the public relations 
expert, depend upon other divisions than mere wards, districts, or 
counties. He must study his particular community in the light of 
racial interests, social peculiarities common to that community, oc- 
cupational interests, and levels of literacy. Every individual must 
be reached in the one best way to reach him. Otherwise there will 
be no sale. 

Here is a town with the frequently found geographical line drawn 
down the railroad track. On this side are the people who think 
they have some social prestige. In this particular town of which I 
am speaking, Syrians occupy almost entirely one ward south of the 
tracks. They are, for the most part, good citizens in the common 
meaning of that word. But they live south of the track, and they 
know that fact makes a difference. They are reached primarily by 
one young man. This man happens to be very worthy, with noble 
ideals and reliable ideas. He is a leader in the Syrian church. Now, 
in order to reach those people one must approach them primarily 
through this young man in whom they have utmost faith. The 
newspaper is not of much worth in publicizing the schools among 
them. Obviously, the superintendent should understand the best 


way to interpret the schools to those people is through their one 
reliable counselor. 

If school authorities are to learn anything from their past expe- 
riences they should begin at once to apply that learning. The appli- 


cation will begin, I am convinced, with a more scientific handling 
of school interpretation. 
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THE “NEW” GEOGRAPHY 


WARREN STRAIN 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


During the past twenty-five years we have witnessed one of the 
greatest periods of progress and change ever recorded. Automobiles, 
radios, airplanes, and sound pictures are just a few of the things 
which today everyone takes for granted without stopping to realize 
that a quarter of a century ago they were either unknown or at least 
uncommon. But we must not think that the changes which have 
occurred during this short period of years have been confined solely 
to mechanical devices. New ideas and methods have been employed 
by all groups and professions. Thus the field of geography has been 
undergoing a revolution with a marked change in point of view and 
place of emphasis. Just as commercial companies have implored us 
to discard antiquated equipment so teachers are being beseeched to 
discard methods not in keeping with the “new” geography. This 
bombardment has been insistent with the result that many teachers 
are groping for the correct line of attack. 

Since many of us received our training either in the “old regime” 
or during the period of transition, we cannot look back upon our 
experiences as students for patterns to guide us in our present teach- 
ing. In an attempt to develop something new, to recast our knowledge 
of the earth and its inhabitants to conform to modern ideas, many 
have become hopelessly muddled, created a dislike for geography both 
for themselves and their students, and fallen into practices which do 
not justify the expenditure of time or money on the subject. But 
the situation is far from being hopeless, so let us see what can be 
done to remedy matters. 


A DEFINITE OBJECTIVE 


Before there can be any success in bringing order out of chaos a 
definite goal or objective must be established. Geographers of all 
philosophies agree that one major aim is to understand how the 
environment influences man, although many geographers do not stop 
with the explanation of these relationships. It is apparent then that 
an interpretation of the environmental influences upon the activities 
of man is the minimum that students of geography should achieve. 
Let us look at eastern Asia for an illustration. 

In Manchukuo farms of the average size are twelve acres in extent. 
South of this on the delta of the Hwang Ho in China the average size 
is smaller, being four to six acres, while in the Yangtze Delta they 
are still smaller, three to four acres in extent, and on the Canton 
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Delta in southern China farms have an area of less than two acres. 
What is the explanation of this? Probably it may be found in the 
environmental setup of these respective places. 

The growing season in Manchukuo is short (three to four months), 
winters are severe, and precipitation is meager. Spring wheat is a 
major food crop since both winter wheat and rice are eliminated by 
the severity of the winters, the short growing season, and the meager- 
ness of the precipitation. Only one crop of wheat can be produced 
each year, and part of the year land must lie idle. Thus large farms, 
large for Oriental farms, are necessary. Since the farms are large, 
animals are commonly used in the cultivation of the land. 

On the delta of the Hwang Ho the growing season is from six to 
seven months long and the rainfall is slightly more than in Manchukuo 
although not sufficient for the production of rice. Since the winters 
are less severe than in the region to the north, winter wheat is pro- 
duced instead of spring wheat. Not only does winter wheat yield 
larger returns per acre than does spring wheat but also utilizes the 
ground during the cold season and is harvested earlier in the summer. 
Thus it is possible to raise a second crop, usually vegetables, on this 
same land in one year. Therefore one acre of land on the Hwang Ho 
Delta will provide more food than a comparable area in Manchukuo. 

Farther south on the delta of the Yangtze, where the growing season 
is from seven to nine months and the rainfall is forty to sixty inches 
per year, rice can be grown, and rice, not wheat, becomes the chief 
food crop. Since an acre of rice will produce twice as much grain 
as an acre of winter wheat, farms can be smaller and the population 
density greater. Few animals are needed to cultivate these small 
farms, and most of the work is done by hand. 

The Canton Delta is frost-free the entire year and has a rainfall 
of sixty to eighty inches per annum. Here two crops of rice are 
raised on the same land each year, thus supporting a greater density 
of population, which in turn means smaller farms and more hand 
labor. 

From the above illustrations it may be seen that the density of 
population, the average size of farms, the type of crop produced, 
and the amount of hand labor are definitely related to the length of 
the growing season, the amount of precipitation, and the severity 
of the winters. The relationships which exist in the examples above 
are between the natural environment and the activities of man. We 
are all familiar, however, with the importance of highways, man- 
made elements of the environment, in the growth of cities. Thus 
relationships between elements of the cultural environment are 
important. 
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ALLOTMENT OF TIME 

After having set up a definite goal or objective to be accomplished 
in teaching geography, the next problem that arises is, “How may 
this goal be attained?” Here enters the question of motivation. 
The methods of motivating work are almost limitless and the suc- 
cessful teacher varies the method to best fit the group being taught. 
But it is all too frequent that the teacher becomes so enthusiastic 
over the method of approach that he loses sight of the ultimate goal. 
For instance, a teacher may want to use totem poles of the Alaskan 
Indians as a means of introducing the study of Alaska. This is 
perfectly all right. But the lore connected with totem poles becomes 
so interesting that the major part of the time alloted to the study of 
Alaska is given to this phase of the work. Totem poles are sometimes 
even carved in soap as a part of the geography lesson. To the 
youngster then Alaska means totem poles and little else. This over- 
emphasis upon totem poles leads to grave misconceptions by the 
children. 

Journey geography provides a good means of approach, but often 
too much time is spent in the dramatization of buying tickets for the 
trip, serving meals on the train, registering at hotels, etc. All of 
these may be interestiug, but do they contribute to the basal task of 
helping the child to understand national and international problems 
about which he will read later? Thus it becomes a problem of making 
the proper allotment of time for the various parts of the unit. Know 
which is the appetizer and which is the main course of the meal. 


TESTING 

Finally comes the matter of testing your results. In making an 
examination there are at least three items of great importance that 
should be considered. (1) The test should reflect the type of work 
taught. If you are attempting to teach students to think and reason 
out problems in terms of geographical facts, your tests should contain 
some thought-provoking questions, not mere memory work. Geog- 
raphy does not attempt to make “animated gazeteers” nor “walking 
Books of Knowledge,” yet many examinations would lead one to be- 
lieve that this was the prime object. (2) A test should be a tool 
whereby the teacher emphasizes the important features of any unit 
or block of work. (3) Good examinations show the teacher weak- 
nesses in presentation which may be improved as the work is 
repeated. 


Let us analyze a few specific examples of test which have been 
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given and see what they reveal. Of course it is not fair to judge a 
whole test by a few questions, but they do give us a basis for judg- 
ment. In the test given below, what would you judge is the teacher’s 
objective in the study of Asia? Does it give the child an opportunity 
to reason? Are any relationships emphasized? Does it lead young- 
sters to understand why other people are different from us? 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 

1. Chinese say “good-bye” upon meeting. 

2. The Chinese give their children the same training that your 
parents give you. 

3. Japanese people wear dresses. 

4. Japanese people sleep on the floor. 

5. They leave their shoes outside the house. 

6. Japanese children are polite. 

Too many times the true-false test is simply a factual test which 
depends entirely upon recall. It is possible, however, to modify it 
so that the answers may be reasoned out even though the student 
does not recall the material requested. The number of such questions 


must necessarily be limited because of their length. The following 
are a few examples. 


Facts—Depend on Recall Recall and Reason—Use Facts to 


Only Reason 
Pittsburgh is an important iron One reason why Pittsburgh is an 
and steel center. important iron and steel center 
is because it is near large coal 
fields. 
New York is the largest city in Two reasons why New York is the 
the United States. largest city in the United States 


are (1) it has a good harbor and 
(2) it has an easy route to the 


interior. 
Juneau, Alaska, is a small vil- One reason why Juneau is a small 
lage. village is because it does not have 
a productive region from which 

to draw. 
It is very easy to build railroads It is very easy to build railroads 
in Africa. in Africa because there is never 


any winter there. 


In judging the relative merits of the two sets of statements given 
above the teacher must decide which is the more important, to know 
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that Pittsburgh is an important iron and steel center or to know why. 
Notice that it was specified that one reason and not the reason was 
given. Completion, multiple choice, matching, and various other 
types of tests may be made to serve this same purpose. 


SUMMARY 
In conclusion let us summarize by saying: 
(1) Be sure you have a definite objective showing how the activities 
of man are related to the natural and man-made environment. 
(2) In motivating the unit do not lose sight of your ultimate goal. 
(3) Make your tests reflect the goal or objective you have set up. 


CRITIC TEACHING VERSUS SUPERVISION 


CARMON M. GRAHAM 
Murray State Teachers College 


Critic teaching and supervision are terms interchangeably used in 
connection with the training of teachers. This interchangeable usage 
of the terms, and the emphasis given public school supervision in our 
professional literature are no doubt largely responsible for the lack 
of a clear-cut understanding, in the minds of critic teachers, as to 
their part in the teacher-training program. It is the writer’s con- 
tention that supervision as applied to the public school system is 
distinctive enough in its functional scope to divorce it from the term 
as applied to the direction of cadet-teaching whether in campus 
training schools or in affiliated schools. He makes no criticism of 
those initiating the confusion. In fact, it is doubtful if such criticism 
could be placed, since cadet-teaching in the beginning was so obscure, 
and its development so gradual. 

Cadet-teaching was vaguely fixed by the Jesuit teachers during 
the Catholic Reformation! ; but was omitted by such school reformers 
as Duke Ernst of Gotha, Zwingli of Zurich, Knox of Scotland, and 
Charles Hoole of England. The Protestant Reformation placed the 
supervision of schools in the hands of local clergymen. Their rela- 
tions with schoolmasters were not of the teacher-training nature, but 
inspectorial. They primarily ‘safeguarded the principles of religion 
upon which the whole school program was built. Such was the 
status of supervision when education made its advent into America. 

The elementary school of the New Netherlands was a public and 
parochial combination, according to Professor Cubberley. After the 
English occupation, the English principle of private and church con- 
trol of education prevailed. Parochial schools dominated in Pennsyl- 
vania, although in 1683, the Provincial Assembly passed an ordinance 
requiring that all parents must require their children to be taught 
to read and write, and some useful trade. Virginia accepted the 
attitude of the mother country in holding education to be no business 
of the state. Such were the attitudes of Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Carolinas. Thus in these sections of early America, 
supervision of teaching remained the function of the church. 

The first Massachusetts law relating to the schooling of all chil- 
dren was passed in 1642. In substance, this law placed the super- 


‘After two years of testing and of moral and spiritual discipline, the novice 
entered upon the active work of teaching in a lower college. His work was super- 
vised, and he received such advice, correction, and encouragement as his superiors 
thought best for him. 
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vision of the schools under “the chosen men.” In 1654, the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony provided that the selectmen of 
the towns should be responsible for the selection of teachers of sound 
faith and morality and for the continuance in office of such teachers 
only as met these requirements. A committee of laymen, in 1709, was 
appointed to visit the schools in Boston. The purpose of this com- 
mittee was to inquire into the methods of teaching, the proficiency of 
the scholars and to formulate means for the “advancement of learn- 
ing and the good government of the schools.” 


In 1784, Governor George Clinton of New York launched the first 
state educational program. The legislative act of 1795 provided for 
two school commissioners and district trustees who selected and ap- 
proved teachers, and exercised oversight of the schools. This type 
of supervision was most unsatisfactory and gradually shifted to pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced officials, who served as secretaries 
or executive officers of nonprofessional boards. Even this supervision 
was policy forming, curriculum building, and inspectorial. It sug- 
gested no bearing upon teachers in training. By 1840 the monitor’s 
work in the classroom was being supervised, which might be thought 
of as a kind of critic teaching.” 

With the establishment of the second normal school at Oswego, 
New York, in 1867, the work of the real critic teacher began to take 
form. Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon in a request to the Oswego Board 
of Education, in November, 1860, pointed out that the teacher who 
was in charge of the model-school teaching, “in order to make such | 
teaching of great utility, should be a person of large experience, 
eminently successful, and in every way a model of excellence in his 
profession; a person of good judgment and great discrimination, one 
who could criticize closely and point out defects and show the 
remedy.’® This critic teacher, however, was given no distinguishing 
title and no doubt was classified with other teachers who were in the 
Oswego school system of which Dr. Sheldon was superintendent. Thus 
goeth the story. 


By 1923, yearbooks of the National Society of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching were making their appearance. This society no 
doubt has had an immense influence upon those in charge of the 
laboratory work connected with the technique of teacher training. 
The word, supervisors, prominent in the title of this organization, 


"Annual Reports of Superintendent of Common Schools, 1840 and 1842, State 
of New York, pp. 244-46. After Edward S. Mooney, Jr. (Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, Teacher College Series No. 711.) 

*Ned H. Dearborn, The Oswego Movement in American Education, New York: 
(Contribution to Education No. 183, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925), pp. 13-16. 
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has been significant to people first employed as critic teachers. Cer- 
tainly, it has played no little part in erroneously diverting their at- 
tention, reading, and thinking to the great amount of literature 
applicable to the public school supervisor. This literature in the 
main deals with a relationship between a supervisor, a regularly 
employed and certificated teacher, and the children. Therefore, the 
suggestion that the word, supervisor, if applicable at all to critic 
teaching is misleading. 

In order to understand more clearly the degree of variation be- 
tween these relationships, we might compare two well selected groups 
of supervisory activities; those of F. M. Underwood, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri,t and Edward S. Mooney, Jr., 


Teachers College, Columbia University.5 Superintendent Underwood 
- selects his list of activities with the aid of a supervisor of kinder- 
3 gartens, a supervisor of special schools, three primary supervisors, 
1 and thirteen special-subject supervisors, all of St. Louis. They are 
- as follows 
3 1. Mastering his subject, in general, and in regard to specific cur- 
t riculum requirements; being a careful student of its correlations 
with other subjects and the part it plays in the realization of 
), general educational objectives, and its utilization of general prin- 
e ciples of method. 
d 2. Visiting teachers and principals at work, making a survey and 
) diagnosis of needs, and giving assistance in bringing about im- 
h provement. 
e, 8. Striving to be a democratic leader, to make teachers and princi- 
iS pals conscious of their problems, to get them to ask for help, to 
1e stimulate initiative and. independent thinking of teachers and 
le principals so that they function in the discovery and solution of 
Ig new problems, and to suggest and recommend but not order or 
1€ direct; his chief purpose being to get the teacher or principal 
AS to want to do what he ought to do. 

4. Keeping up-to-date, knowing the new books and articles in his 
of field, and keeping a wealth of curriculum aids, devices, etc., to 
no suggest where appropriate. 
he 5. Maintaining a broad general scholarship and wide interest and 
g- contacts in education and in life. 
mn, 

‘Bulletin, Department of Elementary School Principals, the Sixth Yearbook, 
ate Vol. VI, pp. 163-64. 
‘ity ‘Edward S. Mooney, Jr., An Analysis of the Supervision of Student Teaching, 
New York: (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
rk: 1937), pp. 78-79. 
ge, *Arranged in descending order according to the supervisors’ choice and, with 
the author’s permission, restated by the writer for the sake of conformity. 
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6. Holding conferences with the principal and with teachers indi- 
vidually and in groups on matters concerned with the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

7. Giving special attention to beginning teachers and experienced 
teachers particularly in need of help, though not failing to stimu- 
late the growth of all teachers, including the best teachers. 

8. Maintaining an attitude of wholehearted cooperation with all 
members of the system with whom he is brought into contact. 

9. Encouraging and participating in educational experimentations. 

10. Giving demonstration lessons. 

11. Keeping an adequate record of his supervision, and helping to 
build up the principle underlying scientific supervision. 

12. Showing samples of outstanding pupils’ work, which he collects 
as he visits the schools. 

13. Maintaining membership in educational organizations and par- 
ticipating in their activities. 

14. Suggesting helpful books and articles, giving specific pages and 
topics. 

15. Giving information concerning appropriate extension courses in 
college. 

16. Attending conferences of supervisory corps and participating 
wholeheartedly in all studies undertaken. 

17. Supervising demonstration lessons given by teachers doing out- 
standing work. 

18. Suggesting where outstanding work may be seen.’ 

Dr. Mooney compiles the following performances of supervisory 
(critic teaching) activities related to conferences with student 
teachers, demonstration teaching, and observation of student teaching, 
as checked by supervisors of student teaching (critic teachers) in 
campus practice schools and in cooperating public schools in the 
state of New York.® 

1. Giving opportunity for initiative on the part of the student 
teacher in planning lessons or units of teaching. 

2. Checking the results of the student teacher’s work. 

8. Analyzing the student teacher’s difficulties. 

4. Encouraging the student teacher to discuss freely the problems 
she meets in her practice teaching. 


"Nos. 17 and 18 were not accepted by any of the St. Louis supervisors as 
occupying a place among the first six of their activities, and Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 
16 were accepted by only one supervisor each. 

*"The critic-teaching activities have been rearranged in ascending order on 
the basis of the percentage of performance. Their position in the text takes the 
precedence when percentages are equal. 
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. Making note of the circumstances and conditions that should 
be taken into consideration in criticizing the work done. 

. Giving detailed instruction in lesson planning and teaching to 
guide the beginning teacher, gradually making them more gen- 
eral. 


7. Illustrating good teaching as a foundation for the student’s 
teaching. 


8. Making clear a phase of teaching with which the student teacher 
is having difficulty. 
9. Analyzing the student teacher’s procedure carefully. 
10. Adjusting class management problems for the student teacher. 
11. Completing the record of the teaching while the observed lesson 
is still fresh in mind. 
12. Giving general instructions pertaining to the practice-teaching 
assignments. 
13. Encouraging the student teacher to discuss her personal problem 
with the supervisor. 
14. Holding discussions of student teachers’ classroom problems. 
15. Participating in classroom procedure only when necessary. 
16. Giving information concerning the room organization in the 
practice schools. 
17. Presenting special topics for group discussion. 
18. Giving information concerning the organization of the schools 
in which practice-teaching is carried on. 
19. Having educational leaders speak to student teachers. 

A glance at the respective activities of the public school super- 
visor and those of the critic teacher will reveal the obvious extensive- 
ness of the former and the intensiveness of the latter. Those of the 
critic teacher are of such specific and intimate nature that her work 
with the practice teacher will of necessity place her in very close 
contact with the children. This is as it should be. The writer is of 
the opinion that the critic should strive to know the children even 
better than the regularly employed certificated teacher of the public 
school system. And certainly; she would be more immediately devoted 
to their welfare in every way than the supervisor. 

The Training School, Laboratory School, Practice School, or 
Demonstration School, as it may be called, should be a whole unit 
regardless of the various laboratory purposes to which it may be put; 
and it should be child-centered in spite of the desires of practice 
teachers and of promoters of college departments within the institu- 
tion. The critic teacher finds her place wholly in such an organiza- 
tion. There, she manifests her interest first in the child and the 
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school life of children. She accepts responsibility for elementary and 
high schoo] student activity. She strives to maintain a type school 
situation and to approach the development of the model school. She 
expects to teach the cadet how to teach by teaching, and constantly 
directing his efforts. She aims to teach him how to maintain student 
morale and school spirit by practicing it. She shows him by example 
the unity of an elementary and secondary school system necessary 
for the happiness and well-being of children. She ceases to be a 
critic teacher but may become a supervisor of student-teaching when 
her interest is divided between children and classes of collegiate rank. 
She is no longer a critic teacher but becomes a supervisor of student- 
teaching when all or nearly all of her teaching technique must be 
put into operation by the teacher in training. 


NINE STEPS IN SOCIAL ORIENTATION 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
East Texas State Teachers College 


Since the time of Vittorino da Feltre, or earlier, each century has 
witnessed attempts at naturalizing and socializing the educational 
process, attempts which have culminated in the more recent phi- 
losophies of William Harris, Francis Parker, John Dewey, and others. 
This emphasis upon self-activity and social participation as essential 
elements of an adequate school program has resulted in a general 
realization that the educational objectives and outcomes of the tradi- 
tional school program are not sufficient. The current popularity of 
curriculum revision programs, both local and state-wide, attests the 
extent to which public opinion has renounced formalistic and pedantic 
teaching. Renunciation, as used here, does not imply complete aliena- 
tion from the traditional curriculum; instead, it is used to mean a 
disposal of only those elements which are neither conducive to orient- 
ing and adapting the individual child to the current social order nor 
of value in helping individuals to play an intelligent role in planning 
for a constantly improving society.” 

The philosophy of this newly revised curriculum is to enable the 
’ child to adjust himself to society with a minimum of discomfiture; 
to so respect the abilities, interests, and experiences of the child that 
the individual will experience little effort in meeting the demands of 
the social group. To achieve such a highly desirable objective the 
individual must have an opportunity to become an actual participant 
in group life. He must be made to feel a sense of belongingness, to 
sense that he has traits, aptitudes, and abilities which have a market- 
able value from the standpoint of group approval. There is no more 
pitiable sight than that of a child who feels that he is unwanted in 
his group, who feels that he has no saleable assets which might prove 
of interest or value to a fellow consumer. Harris remarks: 

In times past the child was wanted, and he soon came to realize it. He 
came to have a sense of belonging. And even if he was in part wanted as 
another “hand” by ambitious, self-seeking parents, the relationships of his 


maturing years were less likely to be vicious and morally disintegrating than 
the current debauching of children’s labor, along with that of many parents, 


*‘Umstattd, J. G.: Secondary School Teaching, Ginn and Company, 1937, p. iii. 

“The young whose lives are to be lived in the society that is now in process 
of formation have a right to demand that the school which seeks to educate them 
shall be oriented primarily to that which lies ahead, rather than to a culture 
which is in process of disintegration and disappearance.” Caswell, H. L., and 
gag Ra S.: Readings in Curriculum Development, American Book Company, 
1937, p. 52. 
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by an exploitative economic system in which, frequently, neither parent nor 
child can feel the strengthening, expansive support of emotionalized partici- 
pation. Something morally important happens to an individual, young or old, 


when his relationships to his work are such that he shares its purpose with 
another." 


For a child to feel that he is alienated from the other members of 
the group is to admit that the school curriculum has faltered and 
faltered badly. Modern life has become bewilderingly complex and 
involved; individuals are no longer able to view life as a stable, 
unified whole; individuals are no longer able to foresee the outcomes 
of decisions and judgments. Uncertainty has largely replaced cer- 
tainty; security has become less secure; in numbers, problems dwarf 
the solutions. 

In view of an increasing social complexity and an increasing 
urgency for the development and acceptance of a workable group 
consciousness, it is imperative that the school as the reficctor of social 
practice assume the responsibility of orienting each and every child to 
current social demands.‘ Wilds states: 

The school is looked upon as the primary agency for adjusting the individual 
to his place in society. Whenever and wherever other agencies have failed to 
prepare the child for any of the aspects of social life, the school, and particularly 


the public school, must assume this task as its residual function. This point of 
view has given to the school a new importance as a social institution.‘ 


In attempting to provide a really adequate program of social orien- 
tation, the school curriculum should seek to achieve the following 
objectives : 
1. Orient the child to the need for a satisfying philosophy of life. 
2. Orient the child to the need for an adequate philosophy of 
society. 
3. Orient the child to the need for an adequate philosophy of edu- 
cation consistent with one’s philosophy of society. 
4. Orient the child to what are the present and anticipated social 
demands. 
5. Orient the child to why he should adjust himself to the present 
and anticipated social demands. 
6. Orient the child to how he may adjust himself to the present 
and anticipated social demands. 


‘Harris, P. E.: The Curriculum and Cultural Change, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937, p. 48. 

“The environment of the school should be such as to direct the pupil in 
learning how to meet the progressively developing demands of a changing 
society; to develop in the pupil a social motive and a social intelligence that will 
enable him to play his part in — the problem of a changing civilization.” 
Wilds, E. H.: The Foundations of Modern Education, Farrar and Rinehart, 1936, 


p. 573. 
*Ibid., p. 565. 
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7. Orient the child to recognize when he has succeeded in best 

adjusting himself to the present and anticipated social demands. 

8. Orient the child to a critical self-evaluation of his abilities, in- 

terests, capacities, etc. 

9. Orient the child to the need for constantly striving for social 

self-improvement. 

Such orientative steps as outlined above are in recognition of the 
basic generalization that when external conditions are altered the 
individual can best approximate a satisfaction of his wants and needs 
through adjustment.® Shaffer says: 

As long as an animal continues to adjust and to modify its responses it con- 

tinues to live. If it fails to adjust in some degree, its existence is imperiled. 
When an animal ceases entirely to adjust, it is dead.” 
Whether the adjustment takes the form of discovering new ways of 
satisfying one’s wants, or of altering the environment, or of modifying 
one’s organic needs will depend upon the individual and the situation. 
Interpreting the broader implications of the adjustment process, Shaf- 
fer emphasizes the essentiality of the individual becoming sensitive to 
changes in his social environment: 

Not only must a person modify his behavior in response to his inner needs 
and the natural events of his surroundings, but he must also adapt to the presence 
and activities of his fellow men. A man who is ignored by a social group of 
which he wishes to be a member is placed in a situation to which he must adjust 
in some way. If a student fails a course, if a man is unsuccessful in his work, 
if a child feels insecure or unwanted in his home, adjustments are required to 
mediate between individual desires and the circumstances of the social milieu.’ 

Manifestly, then, the increased complexity of the current social 
order holds promise only for those capable of making continuous and 
adequate changes in one’s environmental relationships. Since the 
professed obligation of the public school is to render each of its 
charges as negotiable a social unit as is humanly possible through 
guidance and understanding, and since one’s social negotiability is 
measured only in terms of the ability of the individual to make 
adjustments, the need for providing a program of social orientation 
in the public schools is evident. 


“Adaptation is imperative for the individual who would survive.” Bossing 
N. L.: Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1935, a 12. 

bs geeg L. F.: The Psychology of Adjustment, Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1936, 
p. 4. 
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UNIFORM TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN THE 
SOUTH 


JAS. C. DIXON 
Superintendent Schools, Elba, Alabama 


Every state requires some form of certificate before a person is 
permitted to teach in a state-supported school. In the beginning of 
public education in the United States certificates were granted in 
no regular manner or certain terms. At present some states have 
other agencies than the State Board of Education or State Superin- 
tendent that grants certificates. Within the last twenty-five years 
the trend has been away from local to state authority for granting 
certificates and with college credit as a basis rather than examination. 

Apparently there is a great deal of difference in certification of 
teachers and certificates, even in the South. However, much of the 
seeming difference is due to terminology and the variation is not as 
great as it would appear. For example, “Practice Teaching” is 
called “Supervised Teaching, Student Teaching, Directed Observation 
and Practice Teaching,” all meaning one and the same. The names 
of certificates, especially in the secondary field, show the same 
variations. 

In considering a uniform program for teachers’ certificates cer- 
tain questions arise that should be answered. Is it practical, in the 
South, to set up a program that would be the same for all states? 
If such a program was set up, what advantages would it offer over 
that we now have? Is such a program wanted? In answering these 
questions one must remember that schools exist for that which takes 
place in the classroom. Unless, therefore, such a program would 
improve instruction there is no excuse for it. 

Many benefits may be derived from a uniformity, or reciprocity, 
of requirements for teachers’ certificates in the South. Better teach- 
ers could be had than under the present system. Because of technical 
or special requirements each state is almost limited to the teachers 
within its borders. If this were true there would be a wider area 
from which to make a choice of a teacher. Many of the best teachers 
have been trained outside their native states. Should they desire 
to return they are not given certificates because they lack certain 
courses. If there was a uniformity of requirements more capable 
prospects would enter the profession. With a broader field in which 
to look for work more opportunities would be offered one for em- 
ployment. The better teachers, with but two years of training, would 
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further prepare themselves if they knew that in some other state a 
certificate would be granted that would bring them a better salary. 
Perhaps the greatest accomplishment that would result is that college 
and universities could offer better courses for the preparation of 
teachers. At present a college cannot offer courses to suit all the 
peculiar whims of every state within its area. With all states re- 
quiring the same credits schools could concentrate upon those partic- 
ular subjects and thus better prepare the teacher. 

It has been stated that uniformity would tend to regimentation 
and lower standards in some states. Present requirements have been 
established by State Boards of Education, through legislative bodies, 
State Departments of Education, and Regional Accrediting Agencies. 
Those established by the accrediting agencies are, as a rule, higher 
than the demands made by most states. Have these standards low- 
ered the standing of any system? The Federal Government has cer- 
tain standards for all teachers who receive monies from the Smith- 
Hughes Fund. Have these requirements lowered the standards in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Trades and Industries? Have 
any of these standards tended to regimentation? Secondary schools 
have made their most rapid advancement within the past fifteen 
years after the establishment of these requirements. Thus, it appears 
that such objections cannot be sustained. 

Is a unified program desired? In July, 1937, we addressed letters 
to every state superintendent and commissioner of education in the 
South. All except two replied that it was desirable; that it could 
be worked out. One stated definitely that it would be a hindrance 
to progress and the other thought that it was good provided it would 
work. In 1931 the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges appointed a committee to make a study of the question. In 
1933 this committee made a very favorable report. In 1935 the 
Southern University Conference appointed a special committee on 
Teacher Tenure. This committee made its final report in 1937. 


Before making a final report the committee of the Southern Uni- 
versity Conference asked each of the Southern States to send rep- 
resentatives to a meeting to assist in drafting their report. This 
meeting, held in Atlanta, October 1 and 2, 1937, was attended by 
representatives from nine Southern States (the writer being an 
invited guest was present). The report, as drafted by the committee 
and special delegates, was given in November, 1937, and urged that 
such a program be instituted at an early date. This report contained 
the following principles: 
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First, that before one be certified to teach he possess: 
a. Broad general training. 
b. Professional training. 
c. Special training in the field he expects to teach. 
Second, that this broad general training be as follows: 
a. Twelve semester hours in Social Sciences. 
b. Twelve semester hours in Mathematics and Physical 
Science. 
c. Twelve semester hours in the Humanities. 

Third, that the applicant present fifteen semester hours in pro- 

fessional subjects as follows: 

a. Six semester hours of student teaching. 

b. Six semester hours of Organization, Materials and Meth- 
ods. 

c. Three semester hours in Educational Psychology. 

Fourth, that no state require more than five or six additional 
hours in the professional field and special courses. That 
where the applicant was short such requirements he be given 
a year to make up the deficiency without loss of certificate 
or salary standing. 

Fifth, that the applicant possess the following academic require- 
ments to teach in that field: 

a. English—24 semester hours. 

b. Mathematics—18 semester hours. 

c. Foreign Language—18 semester hours without high school 
credit; 12 semester hours with two high school credits. 

d. Natural Sciences—Two years of college science. If a 
teacher have four years of college science he be permitted 
to teach in any field in which he has one year of science. 

e. General Science—One year in each of two sciences. 

f. History—18 semester hours with at least 6 hours in each 
field. 

g. Social Science—18 semester hours with at least 6 hours in 
each field. Twelve of the 18 may be in history. 

h. Vocational or special subjects, no specific recommendations 
were made by this committee upon these. 

This committee took no action upon either the elementary field 
or the field of administration, leaving that to the state, though the 
writer attempted to have them ratify that the requirements of a su- 
perintendent should be at least a Master’s degree. 
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In the light of the above and from a study made by us at Peabody 
College for Teachers we offer further suggestions as follows: 

1. Some states, for statutory reasons, must continue to grant 
for a time certificates upon some basis other than college 
training. This should be changed with the meeting of the 
next legislature. 

2. The possible grounds for a unified program would lie in: 

a. Terminology. 

b. Minimum academic and professional requirements. 
c. Duration or life of certificate. 

d. Number and types to be issued. 

e. Method of renewal. 

f. Method of reinstatement. 


3. Certificates in Administration and Supervision and the Sec- 
ondary Field may be placed upon a unified basis sooner 
than and easier than in the Elementary Field, because 
a. The demand in the above are for college graduates; and, 
b. Elementary teachers are usually trained within the state 

they expect to teach. 

4. Experience should be demanded for a Superintendent’s, Prin- 
cipal’s, and Supervisor’s certificate. 

5. The terminology should, as far as possible, designate the type, 
relative rank, and position wherein a certificate is valid. For 
example, a Superintendent’s Certificate that the holder is 
qualified by law to serve as superintendent. 

6. There should be no distinction between the amount of train- 

ing required for a county superintendent and city superin- 

d tendent. The professional training may vary. 

7. The types of certificates issued should be: Superintendent, 

Principal, Supervisor, Secondary and Elementary. 

ch 8. Teachers should not be allowed to teach in any subject not 

listed in the face of the certificate. 


” 9. The first certificate granted should be upon a promotional 

— basis. As training and experience are acquired made into 
a permanent certificate. 

Nd 10. A certificate based upon a Master’s degree should be made 

he permanent after six years of experience. 


u- 11. No certificate should be granted without professional train- 
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ing, including practice teaching and methods in either the 

major or minor field. 

12. The State Superintendent, through his department, should 

be the sole authority for granting certificates. 

In addition to the basis of Secondary Certificates as offered by the 
committee of the Southern University Conference we offer the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

I. Superintendent’s certificate: 

a. Master’s degree from a standard institution. 

b. A major in School Administration and Business Manage- 

ment. 

c. Five years of experience as a teacher or principal. 

d. In lieu of a major in School Administration, two years of 

the five as principal and a minor in School Administration. 
. Principal’s certificates; based upon not less than a bachelor’s 
degree: 

a. Meet the professional requirements for a four-year col- 

lege certificate. 

b. Three years of experience as a teacher. 

. Supervisor’s certificates: 

a. Master’s degree from an approved institution. 

b. Major in supervision in the field to be supervised. 

c. Five years of experience as a teacher. 

IV. Elementary field, based upon a bachelor’s degree: 

. English—18 to 27 quarter hours. 

. History—12 to 18 quarter hours. 

. Geography—8 to 12 quarter hours. 

. Science—8 to 12 quarter hours. 

. Physical Education—12 to 16 quarter hours. 

. Public School Music—4 to 6 quarter hours. 

. Art—4 to 6 quarter hours. 

. Professional training from the following: 

General Psychology, Child Psychology, the Teaching of 
Reading, Special Elementary Methods, Directed Teaching, 
Test and Measurements, the Elementary Curriculum; not 
less than 21 quarter hours. 

i. No certificate should be issued in the elementary field for 
less than two years of college training; if less than four 
years be offered, requirements proportional to the above. 

In the field of special subjects as Art, Music, etc., there is little 
demand for a unified program at present. In vocational subjects, 
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Milton Lanning Shane, Louis Shores, Hanor A. Webb, Fremont P. Wirth. 


Lacy, Ullin W. Leavell, Joseph E. Moore, 


000-029 Bibliography and Library 
Science 


The American educational catalog for 


1938. R. R. Bowker Company [1938]. 
150p. $1.00. 


Books for high schools, prepared by 
the Oregon State Library, March, 1938. 
235p. $0.40. 


GRUNER, HELEN F., comp. Library 
directory, 1937; fifth edition, rev. and 
ed. by Elizabeth Stein. Philadelphia, 
1937. 87p. Price not indicated. 


NEWMAN, R. G., BARTLETT, M. A. 
and THOMPSON, D. E. Janitorial serv- 
ice in small libraries. a Mass., 
the author, 1938. 32 p. $0.50. 


PoTTeR, ELIZABETH G. Thirty books 
and manuscripts from the Albert M. 
Bender collection of Mills College. 
Mills College, Cal., 1937. Pages un- 
numbered. Price not indicated. 


030 General Reference Books 


*The South American handbook; 
1938 edition. London, Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd., 1938. 698p. 
Price not indicated. 


An invaluable collection of information about 
the country to the south of us. 


070 Journalism 


BECKMAN, F. W., O’BRIEN, H. R., 
and CONVERSE, BLAIR. Technical jour- 
nalism. Ames, Iowa, Collegiate Press, 
Inc., c1937. 339p. $2.50. 


100 Philosophy 


*JuNG, C. G. Psychology and reli- 
gion. New Haven, Yale University 


1938. 13ip. $2.00 


The great psychoanalyst here uses the meth- 
od of psychoanalysis to describe the effect 
of religious beliefs and symbols upon the un- 
conscious mind. One of the series of Terry 
lectures at Yale. 


Perry, R. B. In the spirit of Wil- 
liam James. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 211p. 

The author of the Pulitzer prize biography 
has here presented a further estimate of the 


great psychologist based on the Powell lectures 
delivered in Indiana University. 


THOMAS, WENDELL, A _ democratic 
philosophy. New York, Correlated En- 
terprises, c1938. 148p. $1.50. 


Synthesized from the theories of John Dewey, 
Kar! Marx, and the Hindu Sankara. 


200 Religion ‘ 


Dark, SIDNEY, and Essex, R.S. The 
war against God. The Abingdon Press, 
c1938. 301p. $2.00. 

A critique of contemporary agnostic and athe- 
istic movements in Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
Mexico, Spain, and England, preceded by an 


historical survey of disbelief through the cen- 
turies. 


ENGLAND, F. E. The validity of re- 
ligious experience. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1938. 288p. $2.00. 


*INGE, W. R. Freedom, love and 
truth; an anthology of the Christian 
life. Boston, oe. Cushman & Flint, 
c1938. 347p. $1.5 

A great Christian gathers pas- 
sages from modern scientists, medieval mystics, 
theologians and philosophers, and poets from 
Edmund Spenser to Alice Meynell. The result 


is a grand symposium on_the fundamental 
truths of religion. 


*Swirt, A. L. New frontiers of re- 
ligion: the church in a changing com- 
munity. The ccc, Company, 
1938. 171p. $2.00 
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A fully developed program of pioneering lead- 
ership is proposed to replace “‘the perpetuation 
of a dead tradition.” 


300 Sociology 


*BRIDGMAN, P. W. The intelligent 
individual and society. The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 305p. $2.50. 

Fine elucidation of basic concepts in physical 
science is made the point of departure for de- 
manding the same exactitude in social thinking. 
Social concepts are then discussed at 


ag forceful boldness. Difficult but invigorat- 
ng. 


*CaBoT, R. C. Honesty. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 326p. $2.50. 

A courageous plea for making hénesty auto- 
matic, for adopting wholeheartedly the scien- 
tific ideal of truth, and thus for the elimination 
of even white lies in government, industry, sci- 
ence, medicine, social work, art, polite society, 
religion, and—(N.B.) education! 


Casey, J. T., and BowLes, JAMEs. 
Farley and tomorrow. Chicago, The 
Reilly & Lee Co., 1937. 282p. o2. 50. 

Two newspapermen explain the workings of 
modern politics through an account of the po- 


litical activities of “the superman of political 
science.” 


**CoyLe, D. C. The American way. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 
17lp. $1.75. 

Four interpretations of the best courses for 
American democracy submitted in Harper's con- 
test. Coyle’s prize-winning article is a brilliant 
argument for a strong federal government to 
guarantee ‘security and liberty. 


**DANIELS, JOHN. Cooperation an 
American way. Covici-Friede, Pub- 
lishers, c1938. 399p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of the history, 


significance, and future of the cooperative move- 
ment in America. 


_**DANIELS, JONATHAN. A Southerner 
discovers the South. The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 346p. $3.00. 

The editor of the Raleigh News and Observer 
explores our region and draws its picture. A 
most uneven report of a not very methodical 


investigation proves undeniably interesting if at 
times irritating. 


***DAavIDSON, DONALD. The attack 
on Leviathan: regionalism and nation- 
alism in the United States. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938. 368p. $3.00. 

A vigorous exposition of sane regionalism by 


a distinguished member of the group which has 
defended it best and longest. 


DURKHEIM, EMILE. The rules of 
sociological method, tr. by Sarah A. 
Solovay and J. H. Mueller and ed. by 
G. E. G. Catlin. University of Chicago 
Press, c1938. 146p. $2.00 


Translation makes available to American stu- 
dents a classic work in sociology. 
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ELLwoop, C. A. A history of social 
philosophy. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
58lp. $3.50. 

A survey of social thought from primitive 
times through Lester F. Ward, with an epilogue 


on contemporary thinking. Readable, compact, 
and authoritative. 


Fotsom, J. K., ed. Plan for mar- 
riage; an "intelligent approach to 
riage and parenthood. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 305p. $2, 75. 

Proposed by members of the staff of Vassar 


College and presented by seven authorities with 
a foreword by President McCracken. 


Harrison, L. V., and GRANT, P. M. 
Youth in the toils. The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 167p. $1.50. 

Statement of the delinquency problem in New 
York with recommendations for action to im- 
prove conditions of youth in large cities. 


HERRING, HUBERT. And so to war. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1938. 78p. $2.00. 

Reviews attempts to make the United States 


abandon and presents a strong argument for 
neutrality. 


Hutt, ALLEN. The postwar history 
of the "British working class; with a 
foreword by Harold L. Laski. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., c1938. 274p. $2.75. 

Detailed account of British labor written es- 


pecially for American readers. Criticizes Brit- 
ish Labour Party for its conservatism. 


*Knupson, J. I. A history of the 
League of Nations. Atlanta, Turner E. 
Smith & Co., c1938. 445p. $3.00. 

Comprehensive study of the origin, organiza- 
tion, activities, and affiliates of the e of 


Nations. Ample appendices include the Cove- 
nant of the League. 


Krey, A. C. 
jor the social studies. 


A regional program 
The Macmillan 
140p. $1.25. 


Report of a curricular experiment in the so- 


Company, 1938. 


cial studies conducted at the University of 
Minnesota. 
*LEVINSON, Epwarp. Labor on the 


march. Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 1938. 325p. $3.00. 


Discusses the history of the American labor 
movement, important personages in current 
labor developments, and the quarrel between 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 


**Rapin, Max. The law and Mr. 
Smith. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, c1938. 333p. $3.50. 


An enlightening discussion of the nature, de- 
velopment, and substance of 


**SELDES, GEORGE. You can’t do 
that; a survey of the forces attempting, 
in the name of patriotism, to make a 


a 
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desert of the Bill of Rights. Modern 
Age Books, c1938. 307p. $0.50. 
Forcible indictment of American institutions 


and practices which are said to deprive citizens 
of their liberties. 


SKELTON, O. D. Our generation; its 
gains and losses; being the inaugural 
course of lectures delivered at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri, 1937. 
University of Chicago Press, c1938. 
116p. (Green foundation lectures.) 
$1.50. 

Cogent statement of the effects of recent in- 


ventions and industrial changes on interna- 
tional relations. 


_ VorsE, Mary H. Labor’s new mil- 
lions. Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 
312p. $0.50. 


An uncritical account of the C. I. O. and 
recent labor conflicts. 


***WARE, EDITH E. The study of 
international relations in the United 
States; survey for 1937. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 540p. $3.50. 


Comprehensive survey of the agencies and 
methods of education in international relations 
in the United States. 


**WARDELL, M. L. A political his- 
tory of the Cherokee nation 1838-1907. 
Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1938. 3838p. $4.00. 

Full account of the progress of the Cherokees 
toward a relatively high stage of political de- 
velopment and their political decline. Based 
on intensive study of primary sources. 


*YopER, DALE. Personnel and labor 
relations. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
663p. $5.35. 

Enlightening analysis and description of 
present-day labor relations in the United States 
with particular attention to statistical problems 
involved in labor relations. 


370 Education 


_*Briccs, T. H. Improving instruc- 
tion: supervision by principals of sec- 
ondary schools. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 587p. $2.50. 

Outgrowth of a university course by one of 
America’s educational leaders. Should clarify 


many points for the veteran as well as for the 
beginning principal. 


***BROMLEY, Dorotuy D., and Brit- 
TEN, FLORENCE H. Youth and sex; a 
study of 1300 college students. Harper 
Publishers, 1938. 303p. 


This book is a frank sensible discussion of a 
problem on which there is little dependable in- 
formation. The authors discuss the results of 
their questionnaire and interview findings in a 
clear straightforward manner without any at- 
tempt to be sordid or to moralize for the benefit 
of the conservative readers. 


*Forp, G. S. On and off the campus; 
with a biographical introd. by George 
E. Vincent. Minneapolis, The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, c1938. 51ip. 
$3.50 


Tribute to a great educator and historian by 
his colleagues who have collected some of his 
most valuable writings into one volume. 


*FREDERICK, R. W., RAGSDALE, C. E., 
and SALISBURY, RACHEL. Directing 
learning. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1938. 527p. $2.75. 


Specific directions for directing learning ac- 
tivities distinguish this manual There is an 
intelligent appreciation of the library’s part in 
the learning process. 


Goopier, F. T., and MILLER, W. A. 
Administration of town and village 
schools. St. Louis, Mo., Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, c1938. 336p. $2.00. 


*JOHNSON, ALVIN. The public library 
—a people’s university. American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1938. 
85p. $1.00. 


Its possibilities and potentialities in adult 
education. 


**MACLATCHY, JOSEPHINE M., ed. 
Education on the air: Eighth yearbook 
of the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 
1937. 3738p. $3.00. 


A continuation that belongs automatically in 
every educational library. 


Moore, NORMAN. How to draw what 
you see and something about how to 
see what you draw. Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
c1938. 1385p. $1.50. 


A simplified explanation of some basic prin- 
ciples of drawing. 

The author of this text has made his illustra- 
tions and explanations as instructive as possible 
and has at no time lost sight of the fact that 
he is teaching those who do not know how 
to draw. 


Patty, W. L. A study of mechanism 
in education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. 183p. $1.85. 


***SiImon, H. W. Preface to teach- 
ing. Oxford University Press, 1938. 
98p. $1.50. 

Every beginning teacher should read this. 
And Dr. Abraham Flexner is wrong in his fore- 
word; there is evidence that the author fully 


appreciates the place of humor in effective 
teaching. 


SMITH, G. M. A simplified guide to 
statistics for students of psychology 
and education. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., c1938. 70p. $0.60. 


*STUERM, F. H. Training in democ- 
racy: the new schools of Czechoslo- 
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vakia. Inor Publishing Company, 1938. 
256p. $2.50. 


A significant contribution to the field of 
comparative education issued under the auspices 
of Progressive Education Association. 


THORNDIKE, AuGustus. Athletic in- 
juries: diagnosis and _ treatment. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lea & Febiger, 1938. 
208p. $3.00. 


Written in a simple clear style and illustrated 
in a way that should prove most helpful to 
coaches and trainers. Those who have the task 
of caring for the injuries of high school and 
college athletes will find many practical sug- 
gestions. 


Varty, J. W. Manuscript writing 
and spelling achievement with special 
reference to the second and third 
grades. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 63p. $1.60. 

This study of the influence of manuscript 
writing on spelling ability by the paired com- 
parison method indicates that no statistically 
reliable difference was found in favor of either 
group. The findings contradict the opinions 
of authorities who have claimed that manuscript 
writing has a beneficial effect on spelling. 


WAYMAN, AGNES R. A modern phi- 
losophy of physical education, with spe- 
cial implications for girls and women 
and for the college freshman program. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1938. 2380p. $2.25. 


A sane, sensible interpretation and evaluation 
of the basic factors underlying a physical edu- 
cation program for women. The book deserves 
to be read by those who would get an apprecia- 
tion of the trends in physical education and 
their meaning for girls and women particularly. 


****Were we guinea pigs? By the 
class of 1938, University High School, 
Ohio State University. N. Y., Henry 
Holt, c1938. 3038p. $2.00. 


We've often wondered what the mouse in the 
maze thinks of the psychologist performing the 
experiment. Here fifty-five authors write what 
they think of the “progressive” education they 
are getting. Although the pupils assure us 
the faculty has had nothing to do with the writ- 
ing of the book an occasional bit of “‘pedogese” 
indicates either that the children occasionally 
dropped into a class in the school of education 
or the faculty carried their notes into the 
schoolroom. Libraries will be interested in the 
traditional list of books selected by the chil- 
dren for a school library. 


400 Language 
FuNK, C. E. What’s the name, 
please? Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1938. 176p. $1.00. 


Pronunciation of 1,800 names of great and 
near-great people who make news. 
500 Science 


*Brown, H. P. Trees of Northeast- 
ern United States native and natural- 
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ized. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1938. 490p. $3.00. 


An excellent new key in text and picture, 
to aid those who feel embarrassed in the 
woods because the trees are strangers. 


**CARLSON, ANTON J., and JOHNSON, 
Victor. The machinery of the body. 
University of Chicago Press, ¢c1937. 
580p. $4.00. 

Far more readable than the doctor’s books, 
more authoritative than the “doctor books.” 


Clarifies old and new experimental data in 
physiology. 


*CrawForD, M. D. C. The conquest 
of culture: how man invented his way 
to civilization, Greenberg, Publisher, 
c1938. 435p. $3.50. 

A world-wide study in the history of inven- 
tion, with man’s resulting power to bless his 
race with civilization or curse it with war. 


“HAWLEY, Mary M. When all the 
earth was white; story of the last ice 
age. Boston, The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, c1938. 98p. $1.50. 

Hazy pages in geological history clarified for 
today’s observers of moraines, lake chains, 
U-valleys, and the fertile soils north of the 
displaced Ohio River. 


***MILLER, J. A. Master builders of 
sixty centuries; il. by Chichi Lasley. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
8315p. $3.00. 

A fascinating account of the major feats of 
construction by ancient and modern engineers. 
The Great Pyramid of Egypt, the Great Wall 
of China, the Straight Road of Rome, mighty 
cathedrals and mysterious cities, canals, bridges, 
tunnels, railroads, are typical chapter subjects. 


*Roperts, THOMAS. Bird portraits 
in color; two hundred ninety-five North 
American species. University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1934. 90pl. $3.50. 


Ninety plates and descriptive text provide 
invaluable reference for those who study birds, 
or merely love them. 


**** THAYER, V. T., and COMMITTEE. 
Science in general education. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, c1918. 591p. 
$3.00. 

Mentioning “the student” far more often 
than “the teacher” or “the subject,” the Com- 
mittee on the Function of Science in General 
Education, of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, presents a background of the nation’s 
needs, the principles of the Association’s philos- 
ophy, and plans for a future science program. 


700 Fine Arts 
*Bury, ADRIAN. Oil painting of to- 


day. London: The Studio, Ltd. New 
York: The Studio Publications, Inc., 
c1938. 136p. illus. $4.50. 


Illustrates in half-tone and color 170 subjects 
as painters saw them. Intended to help the 
layman. 
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790 Recreation, Physical Education 


*CRAFTON, ALLEN. Play directing. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 264p. $2.60. 


A handbook for the transition from mere 
play coaching to creative professional directing. 


*FRANKLIN, MIRIAM. Rehearsal; the 
principles and practice of acting for the 
stage. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 418p. 
$2.60. 

A textbook on acting. Not a substitute for 


native ability, but a practical guide to its 
development. 


*“*HOBEN, ALICE M. The beginner’s 
puppet book. Noble and Noble, ¢1938. 
150p. illus. $2.00. 

Introduces teachers to a fine old art which 
schools everywhere are beginning to make their 
own. Explicit directions, many photographs. 
Includes three plays for marionettes and two 
for fist puppets. 


“NEWTON, R. G. Acting improvised. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, ¢1937. 110p. 
$1.00. 

For home and informal groups. How to im- 
provise exciting and amusing plays from stories, 


:ongs, newspaper clippings, and other odd 
sources. 


*WILLIAMS, ROBERT. Pageant of 
printing in picture and prose. Pater- 
son, N. J., The Call Press, 1938. 156p. 
$4.00. 


For booklovers. Fine illustrations, chatty 
text. 


800 Literature 


*** ALLEN, HERVEY. Action at Aquila. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 384p. $2.50. 

A romance of the Civil War as extravagant 
as that unnecessary struggle itself. Written 
from the generous viewpoint of a Union sol- 
dier, it pictures with intensity those pitiful 
lines of blue and gray and the stark tragedies 
that lay behind them. A gallery of striking 
portraits from the Valley of Virginia. 


*BANNING, MARGARET C. You haven’t 
changed. Harper & Brothers, 1938. 
3805p. $1.75. 

Can a woman do more with her life than 
marry for love and make a home? Elizabeth 
Christy didn’t know. Jennifer, Edith, and 
Sara, three old grads, answer her desperate 
queries each from her own experience. A book 
every college girl should read. 


*BENTLEY, PHYLLIS. Sleep in peace. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 554p. 
$2.50. 

Another splendid novel by the author of 
Inheritance. The ups and downs of two tex- 
tile families in Yorkshire from 1914 onward are 
made a forceful epitome of all modern life. 


*BootH, B. A., ed. A cabinet of 
gems; short stories from the English 
annuals, Berkeley, Cal., University of 
California Press, 1938. 406p. $3.50. 


Forgotten works of such familiar writers as 
John Lockhart, James Hogg, Mary Shelley, 
Lord Lytton, W. S. Gilbert, and Anthony Trol- 
lope, from the annuals of 1826-1880. 


****BOTTOME, PHYLLIS. The mortal 
storm. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1938. 357p. $2.50. 

Not Johann Roth’s death, nor the persecu- 
tion of Freya is the tragedy here, but the 
metamorphosis of happy skiers into furtive 
whisperers, and kind young men into Nazi 
automatons who saw Hitler as god and cruelty 
as the adjunct of progress. A brilliantly writ- 
ten story about the destruction of a home. 


*BRITTAIN, VERA. Testament of 
youth; an autobiographical study of the 
years 1900-1925. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 661p. $1.00. 

Reprint of a splendid book. Autobiography 
of the author’s first thirty years. The per- 
sonal narrative of her war-mad generation— 
an age of sorrow and courage. 


*COLES, BLANCHE. Shakespeare 
studies. Richard R. Smith, 1938. 298p. 
$2.50. 

Hamlet paraphrased and psychoanalyzed for 


student and teacher. An indispensable refer- 
ence aid. 


CumNnock, R. M., ed. Choice read- 
ings for public and private entertain- 
ments and for the use of schools, col- 
leges, and public readers, with elocu- 
tionary advice. Grosset & Dunlap, 
c1938. 630p. $1.25. 


**** Davis, C. B. “The great Ameri- 
can novel.” Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
309p. $2.50. 

Homer Zigler never wrote the colossal novel 
he planned. But living through the bright 
America of 1908-1936 he dreamed dreams. Re- 
corded in his diary they are so ludicrously yet 
pitifully*our own that we read between laugh- 
ter and tears. An unforgettable book about 
a man who was getting ready to live. 


*FLETCHER, J. G. Selected poems. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 2387p. 
$2.50. 

Covers his work from 1913 to date, from 


Irradiations to xxiv elegies, and includes the 
latest hitherto unpublished poems. 


*FOLDES, JOLAN. I’m getting mar- 
ried. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 
265p. $2.00. 

A light romantic tale of a Hungarian girl 
who falls in love with her husband. Moder- 
ately entertaining; not in the class with ‘The 
Street of the Fishing Cat.” 


**GRANT, JOAN. Winged Pharaoh. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 
382p. $2.50. 


The simply told story of Sekeeta, co-ruler of 
Egypt of the First Dynasty. Glimpses of an- 
cient mystic ways of thought and life, to- 
gether with some remarkably fine writing. A 
notably beautiful novel. 
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*JAMESON, StoRM. The novel in con- 
temporary life. Boston, The Writer, 
Inc., c1938. 28p. $0.75. 

By a young English novelist who has faith- 
fully lived up to the implications of her given 
name. 


*JOHNSON, A. T., and TATE, ALLEN, 
eds. America through the essay; an 
anthology for English courses. Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 500p. $1.75. 

Thirty essays, mainly contemporary, largely 
devoted to a consideration of America’s most 
pressing problems at home and abroad. A 
collection designed to stimulate thought and 
discussion. 


**KAMBAN, GUDMUNDER. I! see a 
wondrous land, N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1938. 310p. $2.75. 

A tale of tenth and eleventh century Vikings. 
Names that echo the clash and roar of the old 
Norse sagas. Stirring voyages of dragon prows 
upon the wintry seas of Norway, Greenland, 
and Vinland. A story of love as fearful as 
death and of death as heady as love. 


**KEYES, FRANCES P. Parts un- 
known. Julian Messner, Inc., c1938. 
429p. $2.50. 


Story of a wide world, glamorous, exotic, 
filled with pageantry; of the romance of inter- 
national politics; of the sometimes tedious but 
always fascinating panorama of our country's 
foreign service; of a woman’s patience and 
courage that bring her husband up the steep 
road of ambition from La Paz to London. 
Enthralling reading. 


*KNIGHT, ERIC, and others. The fly- 
ing Yorkshireman: novellas. Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. 273p. $2.50. 

Five stories of varied moods: of Sam who 
willed to fly and did; of Hazel whose literary 
career almost lost her a husband; of Luke’s 
stark Christmas in a New York flophouse; 
of Eve who hadn’t grown up; and of Pinky 
whose death taught a child about life. Good 
reading. 


*MOORE, MERRILL. Poems from the 
Fugitive. Beckman Hill Press, ¢1936. 
22p. Gratis. 

A nostalgic reminder of the days when Nash- 
ville an enthusiastic literary group, 
and at home and abroad “The Fugitives” were 
bringing her distinction. 


*MooRE, MERRILL. Sonnets from new 
directions. Norfolk, Conn., New Di- 


rections, 1938. pages unnumbered. 
ew Directions pamphlet series.) 
.75. 


More sonnets by the most prolific of Amer- 
ica’s sonneteers. Distinguished for his com- 
plete mastery over the form and the absence 
of the stupid rigidity characteristic of most 
writers of the genre. 


*O’BRIEN, E. J., ed. The best short 
stories, 1938, and the yearbook of the 
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American short story. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1938. 403p. $2.50. 


Especially notable for Meridel Le Sueur’s 
The girl and Robert Ayre’s Mr. Sycamore. 


*QUINN, A. H., ed. Representative 
American plays from 1767 to the pres- 
ent day; sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged, 1938. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, ¢c1938. 1157p. $5.00. 


Twenty-nine selected plays written by Amer- 
ican authors from 1767 to 1935. An oppor- 
tunity to read a play representative of every 
phase of the American drama, from Thomas 
Godfrey and William Dunlap to Rachel Croth- 
ers, Philip Barry, and Maxwell Anderson. A 
valuable aid in any consideration of America’s 
contribution to the stage. 


****RANSOM, JOHN CROWE. The 
world’s body. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 350p. $2.75. 


Significant essays in poetic criticism by the 
leader of one of the most vital literary move- 
ments in contemporary America. Especially 
arresting is the analysis of overspecialization 
in science, industry, politics, religion — and 
poetry. Valuable not only for poets and critics, 
but for the general reader really interested in 
poetry. 


**ROSENBLATT, LOUISE M. Literature 
as exploration. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, c1938. 340p. $2.25. 


A Barnard English instructor rings the lit- 
erature teacher definitely in on education for 
proper human relationships, previously viewed 
as the primary province of the Social Sciences. 
She does not find the appreciation of esthetic 
values, technical proficiency, and a contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of social implications 
incompatible aims. 


***SCHOENSTEDT, WALTER. In praise 
of life; translated from the German 
by Maxim Newmark. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, c1938. 371p. $2.50. 


A strong novel about the bitter plight of 
German youth: of Peter’s friends to whom came 
hunger, aimlessness, prison, and death; of him- 
self and the wistful peace he found in Amer- 
ica. No panoramic parade of Nazi atrocities, 
but a simple acceptance of their rise as the 
final tragedy that befell a weak government. 


*****SPRING, HOWARD. My son, my 
one The Viking Press, 1938. 649p. 


A tale of two fathers, so moving as to defy 
overlooking—of bright success; of fearful fail- 
ure. Its challenging thesis: Not by wishing but 
by the training he gives him does a man tell 
the years what to do with his son. How bit- 
terly both live to regret their telling! 


*STEINBECK, JOHN. The pastures of 
heaven; a novel. Modern Age Books, 
c1932, reprinted 1938. 154p. 25c. 

A book of short stories about California which, 
to my way of thinking, should have catapulted 


its author to fame without waiting for Of 
mice and men. 
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**SWANSON, NEIL. The forbidden 
ground. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 
445p. $2.50. 

Thrilling adventure novel built around an 
episode of the American Revolution in Min- 
nesota (!) by the author of the best-selling 
The Judas-tree, The phantom emperor, and The 
first rebel. 


**YeaTs, W. B. The herne’s egg 
and other plays. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 136p. $2.00. 

That you can’t understand very well what 
Yeats has written here will not matter. His 
three plays in verse, symbolic, mystic, modeled 
on the old Noh plays of Japan, are congealed 
beauty, which needs no justification. 


900 History 
ALLISON, J. M. S. Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, defender and reformer of 
the French monarchy, 1721-1794. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. 
177p. $2.50. 
An illuminating study of an _ eighteenth- 


century French liberal who defended Louis XVI 
at the trial which sentenced the latter to death. 


Basson, R. W. Coalition or chaos? 
Fleming H. Revell Company, c1938. 
140p. $1.25. 

An economist indicts our political system and 
argues that the United States must adopt a 
coalition government to escape chaos. — 


Bisson, T. A. Japan in China. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 417p. 
$3.00. 

Traces and attempts to interpret recent pdliti- 


cal and social changes in China and Japan 
that are involved in the Far Eastern conflict. 


*DUCKETT, ELEANOR S. The gate- 
way to the Middle Ages. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1938. 620p. $5.00. 

A masterly review of the sixth century—its 


historical significance, its scholastic contribu- 
tions. A scholarly book with a popular appeal. 


FIELD, G. L. The syndical and cor- 
porative institutions of Italian fascism. 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 209p. 
$2.75. 

Scholarly analysis of the governmental 


mechanisms of Italy: their structure and func- 
tioning. 


*FINN, R. W. The English heritage. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, ¢c1938. 289p. 
$2.50. 

A catalogue of the rich and varied survivals 
of England’s colorful past—in physical remains, 
and in evidences in customs, language, litera- 


ture, and ways of thought. Admirable organ- 
ization. 


HEYWARD, DuBOosE, and Sass, H. R. 
Fort Sumter. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
c1988. 109p. $1.00. 


Detailed account of the two Civil War en- 
gagements at Fort Sumter. 


**MALLoRY, W. H., ed. Political 
handbook of the world: parliaments, 
parties, and press as of January 1, 
1938. Harper & Brothers, c1938. 210p. 
$2.50. 

A valuable reference book providing “essen- 


tial information regarding all the countries of 
the world.” 


Mayo, L. S. John Langdon of New 
Hampshire. Concord, N. H., The Rum- 
ford Press, 1937. 317p. $3.50. 

An attempt to record the history of New 


Hampshire from 1775 to 1812 through the story 
of an early leader. 


O’BrIEN, T. H. British experiments 
in public ownership and control; a study 
of the central electricity board, British 
broadcasting corporation, and London 
passenger transport board. W. W. Nor- 
Company, Inc., ¢c1938. 304p. 


Recommends the extension of the means of 
controlling these agencies to other public serv- 
ices. 


PINNOW, HERMANN. History of Ger- 
many. E. P. Dutton & Company, c1936. 
463p. $1.00. 


Covers German history beginning with 900 
A.D. Lacks documentation and is unattrac- 
tive in format. 


REID, J. C. Reid’s tramp, or A jour- 
nal of the incidents of ten months’ 
travel through Texas, New Mezico, 
Arizona, Sonora, and California, in- 
cluding topography, climate, soil, min- 
erals, metals, and inhabitants, with a 
notice of the great interoceanic rail- 
road. Austin, Texas, The Steck Com- 
pany, 1935. 245p. (Original narra- 
tives of Texas history and adventure.) 


$3.50 


Reprint of the very interesting journal pub- 
lished in 1858. 


ScHERER, J. A. B. Japan defies the 
world, Indianapolis, Ind., Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1937. 31l1p. $2.50. 


Explains the Japanese situation by blaming 
commercial interests for exploitation of the 
country. 


***SnNow, EpGAR. Red star over 
Random House, c1938. 474p. 
.00. 


Offers considerable help toward an under- 
standing of recent developments in China. 


WARD, CHRISTOPHER. New Sweden 
on the Delaware. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1938. 160p. $1.50. 


Drab story of the first settlement in America 
by the Swedes in 1638, and of their colony of 
New Sweden. 


WiLparcer, J. W. Indian depreda- 
tions in Texas. Austin, Texas, The 
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Steck Company, 1935. 672p. (Orig- 
inal narratives of Texas history and 
adventure.) $6.00. 


Interesting accounts of struggles between 
Texan frontiersmen and Indians, with biograph- 
ical sketches of several frontiersmen. A fac- 
= reproduction of the original edition of 
188 


WILLIAMS, AMELIA. Following Gen- 
eral Sam Houston from. 1793 to 1868. 
Austin, Texas, The Steck Company, 
Publishers, c1935. 252p. $3.00. 

Follows Houston by presenting, with appro- 
priate biographical sketches, pictures which de- 
pict events and scenes related to Houston's 
career. 


910 Geography and Travel 
**Dow, D. M. Australia advances. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1938. 
268p. $2.00. 
A popularly written, somewhat inadequate ac- 


count of the progress of Australia. Author 
contrasts Australian with American conditions. 


*FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT OF THE 
WPA IN THE City oF NEw YorK. AIl- 
manac for New Yorkers, 1938. Ac- 
commodated to the five boroughs, but 
may without sensible error serve for 
the entire metropolitan district and 
even more distant points. Compiled by 
the workers of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in the City of New York. 
With illustrations by the WPA Federal 
Art Project in the City of New York. 
Sponsored by the Guilds’ Committee 
for Federal Writers’ Publications, Inc. 
Age Books, c1937. 120p. 
0.25. 


Odds and ends of human interest strung on 
the calendar. 


*FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT OF THE 
WPA. The ocean highway: New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to Jacksonville, 
Florida, Compiled and written by the 
Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. With 32 pho- 
tographs. Sponsored by Charles L. 
Terry, Jr., Secretary of State of Dela- 
ware. Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 
244p. $0.95. 


wmile-by-mile description. Valuable for 
tourists, geographers, and stay-at-homes. 


*FREUCHEN, PETER. It’s all adven- 
ture. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 
508p. $3.50. 


After losing a leg and an Eskimo wife in 
the Arctic, Freuchen returned in 1924 to the 
hazards of civilization. Wanted thereafter only 
as guest-adviser for expeditions, he found ad- 
venture still in lecturing, a white marriage, 
politics, various mishaps with bandits, anar- 
chists, and nudists, and in filming one of his 
own books in Hollywood and Alaska. 
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*GRIMLEY, O. B. The new Norway; 
a people with the spirit of cooperation. 
The Albert Bonnier Publishing House, 
c19387. 159p. $1.50. 


Picture of the country, people, and indus- 
tries of Norway, with consideration of the forces 
which are creating a new social order there. 


**OAKLEY, AMY. Scandinavia beck- 
ons; illus. by Thornton Oakley. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1938. 540p. 
$4.00. 


Scenery, progress, and the past from Nor- 


way, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. Visits 
with Hamsun, Gulbransson, Lagerlof, Sibelius. 
. . » Charming text by Mrs. Oakley; numerous 
equally charming drawings by her husband. 


*O’Conroy, T. The menace of Japan. 
Grosset & Dunlap, c1934. 294p. $1.00. 


Unpleasant picture of corruption in Japan, 
emphasizing the Japanese desire for war. 


*****PARKINS, A. E. The South: its 
economic-geographic development. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. 528p. $5.00. 


A sane regional study by a geographer of 
national reputation. It is genuinely refreshing 
to read one book on the South which finds many 
things in this section superior. The most bal- 
anced and yet comprehensive volume on the 
region thus far written. 


This Is Toledo. Committee on pub- 
lications of the Toledo Centennial Com- 
mission, c1937. 64p. $1.00. 


Important aspects, in word and picture, of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


***THOMAS, LOWELL, and BARTON, R. 
W. Wings over Asia; a geographic 
journey by airplane. Chicago, John C. 
Winston Company, c1937. 399p. 


Children will be interested in this geograph- 
ical reader which tells how people live and 
work in Japan, China, Indo-China, Siam, and 
Malaya. 


TREXLER, H. A. The confederate 
ironclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”). 
University of Chicago Press, c1938. 
95p. $2.00. 


Life story of the “Virginia”: 
tion, activities, and junking. 


its construc- 


920 Biography 


*A. E. The living torch, ed. by Monk 
Gibbon. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 3938p. $4.00. 


Hitherto unpublished material concerning 
George Russell, his life, his contacts with his 
contemporaries, his views on literature, his 
reaction to his times. A welcome personal 
revelation of a beloved man of letters. 


*** ARMSTRONG, MARGARET. Fanny 
Kemble: a passionate Victorian, The 
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Macmillan 
$3.00. 
An entertaining biography of Fanny Kemble, 


with full attention to her career in both Europe 
and America. 


Company, 1938. 387p. 


**BENSON, IvAN. Mark Twain’s 
western years, together with hitherto 
unreprinted Clemens’ western items. 
Stanford University Press, c1938. 218p. 
9 photographs. $3.00. 

Bids fair to become authoritative for period 
in which Mark Twain learned to write and de- 
veloped a social conscience. Contradicts Van 


Wyck Brooks at many points. Not only schol- 
arly but readable. 


**BLANCHE, JACQUES-EMILE. Por- 
tra‘ts of a lifetime; the late Victorian 
Era; the Edwardian pageant; 1870- 
1914. Translated and edited by Walter 


Clement. Coward-McCann, _¢1938. 
3816p. $4.00. 
Painter, writer, teacher, critic, this French 


cosmopolite has rubbed elbows with celebrities 
from childhood. He studied piano with Gounod 
and painting under Manet and Renoir. He 
gives us 35 reproductions of paintings, includ- 
ing his own portraits of many notables. Espe- 
cially striking are his reminiscences of George 
Moore, Maeterlinck, Henry James, Rodin, and 
Nijinsky, to mention only a handful. 


*BRINTON, H. H., ed. Children of 
light; in honor of Rufus M. Jones. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 416p. 
$3.50. 

Scholarly symposium on Quaker history, 


thought, and achievement, prepared in sar 
of their greatest living spokesman. 


*CHAPMAN, MARION. Goya, rebellious 
genius. Egmont Press, c1938. 366p. 
$2.50. 

Novelized biography which, with more zest 
than scholarship, makes the most of the vaga- 


bond adventures of the most picaresque of 
painters. 


CLARK, W. B. Gallant John Barry, 
1745-1803; the story of a naval hero of 
two wars. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 5380p. $3.50. 

Presents considerable evidence that Barry’s 
naval career has not been accorded sufficient 


credit, and relates some interesting incidents 
of the Revolutionary period. 


*****CROW, CARL. Master Kung: the 
story of Confucius. Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers, 1938. 345p. $3.50. 

The author who interpreted Chinese charac- 
ter so readably in 400 million customers now 
introduces us to the man who did most to mold 
the Chinese mind. Crossing twenty-five cen- 
turies, we find Confucius a lovably human per- 
son, and under the spell of Crow’s shrewdly 
humorous style his story proves as enthralling 
as any novel. 


*FERBER, N. J. A new American: 
From the life story of Salvatore A. Co- 
tillo, Supreme Court Justice, State of 
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New York; introd. by Alfred E. Smith. 
& Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 321p. 
2.50. 


Decidedly favorable biography of a prom- 
inent foreign-born New Yorker. 


*HOLTBY, WINIFRED. Letters to a 
friend. Edited by Alice Holtby and 
Jean McWilliam. Macmillan Company, 
1938. 4386p. $3.50. 

Correspondence covering the twenties (1920- 
26) of a brilliant and versatile woman whose 


premature death (1898-1935) was a loss to Eng- 
lish letters. 


*HOWARTH, R. G., ed. The letters of 
Lord Byron. Selected and edited by 
R. G. Howarth. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., c1936. 393p. $1.00. 


A virtual autobiography in 230 fine letters. 
Introduction by André Maurois. 


****TLUDWIG, EMIL. Roosevelt: a 
study in fortune and power; tr. from 
the German by Maurice Samuel. Vik- 
ing Press, 1938. 350p. $3.00. 

Has a fine account of the struggle with in- 
fantile paralysis in which Ludwig finds the 
explanation of Roosevelt’s greatness. Refutes 
charges of dictatorship by a striking compari- 
son of the first five months of the Roosevelt 
and the Hitler regimes. Not Ludwig at his 
best, but worth reading and remembering. 


*LUDWIG, EMIL. Three titans: Mich- 
ael Angelo, Rembrandt, Beethoven. 
Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 2389p. 
$0.39. 


Not a new book, but a notable one. 
raphy in its most challenging form. 


***MuIR, JOHN. John of the moun- 
tains: The unpublished journals of John 
Muir. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1938. 457p. illus. $3.75. 

The Scottish naturalist of California hills and 
Alaskan glaciers, friend of John Burroughs 
and Theodore Roosevelt, is at his best in style 
and human interest in these excerpts from 60 
journals (1867-1911). The naturalist who is 
also poet, philosopher, and mystic has been 
out of style for decades. As the pendulum 
swings back, this publication is 
timely. 


***NeExo, M. A. Under the open sky: 
my early years; tr. by J. B. C. Wat- 
kins. The Vanguard Press, 1938. 330p. 
$3.00. 


Autobiography of a great Danish writer. His 
sickly childhood in a Cope gen slum, and his 
growth to health in the pasture fields of the 
isle of Bornholm. Vivid, realistic picture of 
ene a vigorous primitive folk in a barren 

nd. 


Biog- 
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*SULLIVAN, MAry. My double life. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 302p. 
$2.50. 


All mixed up is Mary Sullivan with vice 
rings, gangsters, fakers, and criminals. And 
so will you be before you finish the interesting 
story of her work as head of the Policewoman’s 
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Bureau of the New York Police Department— 
a position fraught with danger, but with un- 
limited opportunities for service. 


**TIETJENS, EUNICE. The world at 
my shoulder, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 341p. $3.00. 

Fifty years in life of Chicago-born poet, 
playwright, journalist, globe - trotter, and 
mother. Valuable side lights on Poetry and Har- 
riet Monroe, Margaret Anderson and the Little 
Review, Carl Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Vachel 
Lindsay, and a host of others. Over half are 
colorful chapters of travel: Japan, China, war- 
time France, north Africa, finally the South 
Seas. 


**** ERNEST R. TRATTNER. Architects 
of ideas. Carrick & Evans, c1938. 
426p. $3.75. 

Fifteen great personalities and their fifteen 
world - moving theories: Copernicus and the 
central sun, Lavoisier and fire, Malthus and 
population, Darwin and evolution, Freud and 
mind, Einstein and relativity, and nine others. 
The man is interpreted, the theory explained, 
the reader interested and informed. 


**TWAIN, MARK. Letters from the 
Sandwich Islands, written for the Sac- 
ramento Union; introd. and conclusions 
by G. Ezra Dane. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
1938. 224p. $3.00. 

Twenty-two letters written by Mark Twain 
for the Sacramento Union, about his trip to 
the Hawaiian Islands. As keenly humorous 
and picturesque as anything he wrote. 


*VARE, DANIELE. The last empress. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1938. 320p. $0.89. 


When Tzu-Hsi died in 1908, that brought to 
a vlose a half century of domination of China 
by a woman whose incredible beauty had won 
for hcr the title of Empress. As her contem- 
porary, Victoria, she has left her country the 
inescapable imprint of her reign. A _ stimu- 
lating story. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, ADAM. Tin Lizzy and how 
Stackpole Sons, c1937. 171p. 


Adventurous story of two boys. The story 
is built around the building and repairing of 
an automobile. The theory of a combustion 
motor is made very clear and simple. Photo- 
graphic illustrations of real motors and their 
parts. 


**BENNETT, RICHARD. Shawneen and 
the gander. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. pages unnumbered. 


For readers “up to nine”’—a fanciful and 
moving story with attractive illustrations. 


[July 


Comrort, M. H. Peter and Nancy 
in Asia. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, cl1937. 283p. $0.85. 

Supplementary text type reader with white 


and black photo illustrations, treating life and 
work of peoples in 12 different countries. 


Gauss, M., and Gauss, C. W. Fire- 
cracker: the wild bronco; il. by the 
authors. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 1937. 3832p. $1.00. 


A story that is all that the young lover of 
ponies and tales of the West can wish. 


GRANT, JOHN. Brothers in arms. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 


“nd. 253p. $1.50. 


The New Human Interest Library. 
The Midland Press, Inc., 1937, Vols. 
I-VII. 


A set of informative and interesting mate- 
rials for the schoolroom and school or home 
library, containing more than 2,900 pages and 
over 3,000 illustrations under the following 
volume titles: The Child and His World, Stories 
of Science, Great Industries, Our Couhtry in 
Romance, Around the World, Leaders of All 
Times, and Atlas, School Guide, Index. 


****TOLKIEN, J. R. R. The hobbit: 
or, There and back again. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. 310p. 
$2.50. 


Smaller than a dwarf, but larger than a 
Liliputian, the hero manages to be the sig- 
nificant factor in the conquest of the dragon 
by the dwarves. The story starts slowly, is 
further impeded by superfluous parenthetical 
remarks, and is only saved by a series of cli- 
maxes that will carry young readers along 
once they get started. A good but not quite 
a great children’s book. 


Texts: Pre-School Through Grade 12 
BRUNER, H. B., and SMITH, C. M. 


Social Studies. Intermediate Grades. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, ¢1936. 
440p. 


HouGHToN, N. D. Realities of Amer- 
ican government, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1937. 809p. $1.00. 


LAWSON, F. M., and LAWSON, VERNA 
K. Our America today and yesterday. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1938. 864p. $2.20. 


Sisters oF St. JoSEPH. Fifth book 
in reading. Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 
19387. 448p. $1.04. 
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TWO NEW SERIES of 
TEXT WORKBOOKS 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEACHING SPELLING! 
THE SERIES 


Grade II. Manuscript writing. 96 pages, 

Blox 2te 
Grade IT. Cursive script. 96 pages, 11 2te 
Grade IIT. Cursive seript. 96 pages, 8!ox 11. 
Grade IV. 96 pages, 8 2te 
Grade V. 112 pages, 11 24te 
Grade VI. 112 pages, 84x 11 2k 
Grade VIE. 112 pages, 2te 
Grade VIIT. 96 pages, 8 ox 2te 
Manual. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


EACH BOOK A COMPLETE 
LANGUAGE COURSE 


THE WEBSTER LANGUAGE SERIES 
Book I for First Grade, 96 pages, 8 x 11 2te 
Book LL for Second Grade. 96 pages. Ball 2te 
Book LIE for Third Grade. 160 pages. 
Book IV for Fourth Grade. 160 pages, 8x11 t4e 
Book V for Fifth Grade. 160 pages, 8x 11 th 
Book VI for Sixth Grade. 160 pages, 8x LL. tHe 


All prices subject to usual school discount. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


72-8 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


HE summer quarter of 1938 is nearing completion. 


The enrollment is the largest since 1931. The en- 
rollment in the Graduate School is the largest in the 
institution’s history. The college has presented during 
the summer, in addition to the courses regularly carried 
in its curricula, The Administrators’ Conference, The 
Reading Institute, The Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions. and The Conference for Curriculum Improvement. 


The college will open for the fall quarter on September 
26. The Demonstration School on September 19. 
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By 


ARTHUR B. 
MOEHLMAN 


PROFESSOR OF SCHOO! 


INTERPRETATION 


LURING recent years there has been evolving a new king 
of public school publicity that is based on the recognitiogl 
of the common interest and responsibility of the school and thd 
SOCIAL INTERPRETATION explains clearly andj 


interestingly what this kind of publicity is; how it differs frog 


community. 


press-agentry, public relations, and propaganda; how it functiogg 


and is most effectively directed; what its objectives are: and how 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF 

MICHIGAN teachers. 

EDITOR OF 


“THE NATION'S SCHOOLS” Octavo 


and a dynamic force in the community. 


185 pages 


it can be made an integral part of a continuing, permanent program 


practical book that will be extremely useful to school executives anf 


It is an important 


NEW YORK 


APPLETON-CENTURY 


CHICAGO 


When You Replace with 
STERLING Blackboard 


Whether you choose STERLING, HYLO- 
PLATE. or VELVASTONE as your new black- 
e board, you're getting a board that parades its 
extra advantages every day of the vear. 


The old blackboards you've inherited may be 
responsible for unnecessary glare, writing 
“fadeouts.” and poor chalk impressions. The 
result: Eye. nerve, and health strain that 
can be avoided by replacing with Weber Cos- 
tello blackboards NOW. And don't forget 
an attractive blackboard has esthetic value in 
every classroom. whether you specify black or 
green. 


STERLING. HYLOPLATE. and VELVA- 
STONE are permanent blackboards with vel- 
vety surfaces that take perfect chalk impres- 
sions. These boards can’t chip, peel. buckle. 
check. or wear smooth. They're easy and 


A PARADE OF ADVANTAGES| 


economical to install because they 
come in uniform thicknesses and 
in extra long lengths. 


41 good job of teaching demands 
plenty of good blackboard 


Samples will be sent to school 
superintendents and principals 
on request 


Address Dept. B766 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Manufacturers © Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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